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IN THE NEWS Hicuer Epvcarion « College enrollment in 1960-61 is reported to b: 

3,610,000, an increase of 1.2% over the previous year. The Dept. of 
HEW estimates that there will be 6,000,000 degree-credit students by 1970. « A survey 
of 482 institutions by the Amer. Assoc. of University Professors finds an increase in faculty 
salaries of 5.7% since last year. Faculty payrolls total $731.5 million for 88,842 faculty mem- 
bers, an average of some $8,200. ¢ Gifts, grants, and bequests to 50 prominent colleges and 
universities in 1959-60 totaled $283.5 million. Individual gifts were 44%, foundation grants 
28%, corporate gifts 11%. Harvard received $37.5 million; Stanford, Columbia, MIT, Yale 
between $16 and $19 million apiece. 


ProcraMs « An interdisciplinary project on “The Use of Digital Computers for the Simula- 
tion of Cognitive and Social Behavior” is underway at the U. of Texas, on an $82.2M 
grant from Camegie Corp. Applications of computer science to psychology, education, 
sociology, economics, mathematics, and translation will be studied. * Brandeis U. has estab- 
lished a Communications Research Center to study and analyze the communications func- 
tions in modern society. * UCLA has established a Center for Study of Comparative Folklore 
and Mythology. « U. of Calif. at Berkeley has established a new Management Science Cen- 
ter for basic research, and plans a cooperative program of research on the Greek economy 
and training of Greek economists in conjunction with the Center for Economic Research in 
Athens, with $200M from Rockefeller F. The U. of Calif. also has a new program for re- 
search and training on social, economic, and political development of transitional societies 
financed by $200M from Camegie Corp., and will set up a center for the study of law and 
society with $90M from the Russell Sage F. * A new Stanford center will make a 5yr. study 
of alcoholism research with $1.1 million from Natl. Inst. of Mental Health. « U. of Michigan 
will double its graduate and research Program for Research in Population and Human 
Ecology with $500M from Ford F. Another grant of $30M will help support a four-week 
exchange of 10 American and 10 Russian behavioral scientists. * MIT is developing a re- 
search and training program on the politics of transitional societies with $475 from Carmegie 
Corp. ¢ U. of Penna. will expand demography and population training with $200M from 
Ford F. « A Center of Diplomacy and Foreign Policy has been established within American 
U.’s School of Intl. Service, directed by L. W. Henderson. Its first project will be to provide 
training for diplomats of new nations. « Yale has a new fellowship program in East Asian 
studies, endowed with $500M. « U. of Chicago’s Grad. School of Business will conduct a 
program of “Recent Developments in Applied Economics” for economics teachers from 
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he Literature of Integrated Knowledge 


by Giorcio TAGLIAcozzo 


One great requirement of modern knowledge is clarification of its underlying struc- 
ture. No man can hold in his mind more than a fraction of the outpouring of data in 
all fields, and thus a scheme of integrated knowledge is necessary to help both the 
adult and the youth to broaden his horizons “through the enlargement, deepening, up- 
dating, and integration of his general education.” Professor Tagliacozzo of the New 
School for Social Research has previously presented his “Tree of Knowledge” in these 
pages. Here he uses this theory of knowledge to assess the contributions of some 20 
hooks—on scientific developments, the status of knowledge, and the philosophy and 
history of science—to the applied problem of general education for adults. He finds 
that no one book fulfills the requirements of the structure theory of learning and teach- 


ing for education as a whole. 


i. GENERAL EDUCATION 


1.1 This is not a book-review in the ordi- 

nary sense. Rather, it is a systematic 
classification and evaluation of some recent 
and not-so-recent books related to the multi- 
faceted theme of “integrated knowledge,” 
from a particular point of view. L.e., the 
purpose is to assess the respective contribu- 
tion of various types of books to general ed- 
ucation, with reference to a theory stated in 
advance, and using that theory and its corol- 
laries as canons of judgment (see Part II). 
The books, therefore, are considered more as 
prototypes or examples than on their indi- 
vidual merits. 


1.2 The theme is a combination of at least 


three interrelated concepts and_prob- 
lems—general education, integrated knowl- 
edge, and unity of knowledge, here called 
“integrated knowledge” for simplicity’s sake. 
The three concepts and problems are inter- 
related and overlapping because there is no 
general education without a blending of the 
various fields of knowledge, and without a 
relatively harmonious and unified panorama 
of the latter. This is emphasized by the fact 
that the books discussed here have a bear- 
ing on all three concepts and_ problems. 
However, the subject-matter of the books 
range from very fragmented knowledge to 
very integrated. 
1.3 In its traditional sense, “general educa- 
(what Whitehead calls 


tion general 
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culture”) is a product of many years of study 
in all the principal fields, and of the assimila- 
tion of very many books. However, in this 
article we have in mind the great educational 
problem that has emerged in recent decades, 
due to the changed criteria of education, the 
emphasis on specialization, the quickening 
tempo of science, and the increasing tend- 
ency of the leading disciplines to merge. 
This is the problem, to use a phrase coined 
by Alvin Johnson, of “educating the half- 
educated“—i.e., of helping the adult and in 
particular the specialist, the executive, etc., 
to broaden his horizons through the enlarge- 
ment, deepening, updating, and integration 
of his general education. The books dis- 
cussed here are all concerned with one or 
more facets of this problem. 


1.4 General education, in the sense indi- 

cated above, has been widely discussed 
in recent years. A multiplicity of approaches 
—often called “liberal education” or “liberal 
arts” programs—have been devised by col- 
leges and by large business firms to cope 
with this problem. Among them: 

(a) The approach which bases the cur- 
riculum on a sampling of many fields of 
knowledge, generally falling into these areas: 
humanities, social science, natural science, 
and, at times, interdisciplinary study; 

(b) Broad survey courses of an interdis- 
ciplinary nature, such as the courses labeled 
Contemporary Civilization or Western Civili- 
zation; 


(c) The Great Books approach; 

(d) Functional courses that center around 
contemporary social problems and issues; 

(e) Special experiments by business firms. 
(The Institute of Humanistic Studies, spon- 
sored by the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania in 1953, employed several 
members of the University of Pennsylvania 
and of the Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore Col- 
leges, and invited 160 of America’s leading 
intellectuals in all the fields for 
special lectures ); 


major 


(f) Various combinations of these ap- 


proaches. 


1.5 This multiplicity of approaches is due 

not only to the different goals sought by 
the various institutions and the circumstances 
under which the latter operate, but also— 
more significantly—to the lack, until a short 
time ago, of a sufficiently developed theory 
from which at least some unifying guidelines 
could emerge. As a consequence of this lack, 
it has been almost impossible for the ap- 
proaches listed above to avoid all or some of 
the following shortcomings: 

(a) cramming too much unorganized in- 
formation into these programs, at the ex- 
pense of “structures” (see II.2); 

(b) arbitrary choice of the subjects to be 
taught—because of the lack of a_ precise 
criterion as to the relevance of each subject; 

(c) arbitrary ordering of the curricu- 
lum—-because of the lack of a criterion as to 
the unity, structure, organization and_inte- 
gration of knowledge: 

(d) incompleteness of the curriculum— 
because a program crammed with unorgan- 
ized information, based on topics chosen 
arbitrarily, and ordered without reference to 
any clear and consistent criteria of relevance 
cannot include everything necessary or give 
it the space it comparatively deserves. 

(e) uneconomicity—a consequence of all 
these factors. 


1.6 What has just been said concerning the 

various approaches to “general educa- 
tion” also applies, mutatis mutandis, to the 
criteria which have inspired some of the 
books to be appraised below, as we shall see 
in Part III. 
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II. A STRUCTURAL 
LEARNING 


THEORY OF 


II.1 The situation described in 1.4, 1.5, and 

1.6 was perhaps unavoidable as long 
as no lucid and persuasive theory of teach- 
ing and learning, usable as a guideline, was 
available. It is our opinion that such a 
theory exists today. It has emerged from the 
National 
Woods Hole Conference for the Improve- 
ment of 


Academy of Sciences-sponsored 


Education in our primary and 
little volume, The 
Process of Education, published in Fall, 
1960, by Professor J]. Bruner of Harvard's 
Psychology Department, presents the theory 
clearly and authoritatively. A brief summary 
of it is necessary at this point. 


secondary schools. A 


11.2 The theory is based on the concept of 

structure—a_ concept related to the 
theory of learning of Gestalt psychology. It 
emphasizes the importance of giving the 
students an understanding of the funda- 
mental structure of whatever subject they are 
studying. (“Structure” of a subject is de- 
fined as the organized ensemble of its under- 
lving principles.) The advantages of learn- 
ing structures are, according to Professor 
Bruner, the following: 


(a) Understanding structures’ makes a 
subject more comprehensible. 

(b) Unless a detail is placed into a struc- 
tural pattern, it is rapidly forgotten. 

(c) Learning of structures insures that 
memory will not mean total loss—becaus« 
what remains will permit us to reconstruct 
the details when needed. 

(d) Understanding structures is the main 
road to transfer of training. (In other words, 
understanding a structure is equivalent to 
having learned not only a specific thing but 
also a model for understanding other things 
like it vy encounter.) On_ the 
contrary, learning of specific things makes it 
excessively difficult for the student to gen- 
eralize from what he has learned to what he 
will encounter later. 


that one 


(e) Learning of structures brings much 
reward in terms of intellectual excitement. 
(The best way to create interest in a sub- 
ject is to render it worth knowing, which 


| 


cans to make the knowledge gained usable 
1 one’s thinking beyond the situation in 
hich the learning has occurred—i.e., to 
romote the learning of structures. ) 

(f) Grasping the structure of a subject is 
nderstanding it in a way that permits many 
ther things to be related to it meaningfully. 
In other words, knowledge of structures is 
quivalent to possession of intellectual mag- 

nets, which attract and place into their most 
\ppropriate pigionholes the scattered pieces 
of information to which one is continuously 
exposed. ) 


(zg) Structures, by allowing us to recog- 
nize analogies immediately and to skip the 
intermediate steps that characterize analytic 
thinking, are catalysts of intuitive thinking, 
vision, and creativity. 

(h) The structures that lie at the heart of 
any subject are relatively simple, and there- 
fore they can be taught to anybody in some 
honest form. 


(i) Because of (h), postponing or avoid- 
ing the teaching of any subject—including 
the most modern points of view—on account 
of its difficulty, is unjustified. 


(j) Because of (h) and (i), the teaching 
of any discipline should be based on the 
most modern point of view from the ele- 
mentary grades on, and the progression in 
each field should resemble a widening spiral, 
in which students continually expand their 
knowledge of the basic concepts by learning 
to use them in more and more complex and 
sophisticated ways (“spiral curriculum” ). 

(k) Because of all these points the learn- 
ing—and teaching—of structures is by far 
the most economical. 


11.3. In his book, Professor Bruner discusses 

the “structure” theory of learning only 
with reference to education in the primary 
and secondary schools. Probably he implies 
the possibility of applying the same theory 
to learning (and teaching) in general—and 
we are ready to give him credit for such a 
general theory. However, he does not make 
any reference to general education. Why is 
this so? The answer is simple. The task which 
Bruner sets to himself in his book is (a) to 
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outline his theory; (b) to give examples of 
its useful application (even before the theory 
was. formulated as such) in some fields, es- 
pecially in the teaching of mathematics, 
physics and biology; and (c) to encourage 
research for its application in other fields. 
Thus, even if Professor Bruner had _ not 
focused his attention on primary and _ sec- 
ondary schools, there would have been noth- 
ing for him to say about general educa- 
tion; at the time when he compiled his 
book he was not aware of any research for 
the application of the “structure” theory in 
that field. However, at about the same time, 
this writer, unaware of Bruner’s work, was 
completing years of study on the unity of 
knowledge by devising a Taxonomy of 
Knowledge whose nature and implications 
in the field of general education fulfill almost 
perfectly the requirements of the “structure” 
theory of learning and match one by one its 
corollaries (see Giorgio Tagliacozzo, “The 
Tree of Knowledge,” in American Behavioral 
Scientist, October 1960, and, more amply, 
“Taxonomy of Knowledge: Why? What 
Kind? How Useful?,” a paper presented at 
the International Congress for Logic, 
Methodology and Philosophy of Science, 
Stanford University, September 1960). We 
mention it here for the purpose of stating 
the possibility of extending the “structure” 
theory of learning to general education and 
of using its corollaries (II.2) as canons for 
our appraisal of the literature devoted to that 
subject. 

Note. It is our opinion that the “structure” 
theory of learning and teaching is particu- 
larly ‘useful in the field of general education 
because—as Frederick E. Pamp of the Amer- 
ican Management Association once put it— 
what the adult, and in particular the execu- 
tive, needs most, “is the ability to move 
surely and with confidence on unfamiliar 
grounds, to perceive central elements in situ- 
ations and see how their consequences fall 
into line in 
words, the adult and the executive need de- 


many dimensions.” In other 


tailed acquaintance with specific pieces of 
information even less, and structures even 
more, than the youth does. 


i 


Ill, THE LITERATURE OF INTE- 
GRATED KNOWLEDGE 


Note. Our choice of books for discussion 
in this part of the article is undoubtedly in- 
complete. We apologize for the omissions 
and invite suggestions of other books that 
appear related to our subject-matter. 


III.1 As stated above, the systematic classifi- 

cation, exemplification, and evaluation 
that follows is entirely dependent upon the 
premises laid down in Parts I and II. In 
particular: (a) the listing of the various ap- 
proaches to general education (1.4) lends 
itself to analogies with different types of 
general education books; (b) the enumera- 
tion of the shortcomings found in all or some 
of those approaches (1.5) helps in the assess- 
ment of the shortcomings of the various 
types of books discussed; and (c) the sum- 
mary of the “structure” theory of learning 
and of its corollaries (11.2) supplies precise 
canons for such an assessment. 

(a) Warren Weaver, ed. The Scientists 

Speak, 251 pp. (New York: Boni and Gaer, 
1947 ) 
A collection of 79 of a series of intermission 
talks by scientists as part of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony broadcasts in 1945. 
Originally broadcast individually, they are 
presented here under 14 major headings 
(The Science of the Earth, The Science of 
the Sky, The Science of New Materials and 
Improved Processes, New Instrumental Tech- 
niques and New Chemicals, Atoms and 
Molecules, Physics and Mathematics, Chem- 
istry and Living Things, Plants and Animals, 
Fundamental Biology, The Science of Our- 
selves, Science and Health, The Natural and 
the Social Sciences, Science and the War, 
The Long-Term Values). No discussion of 
psychology or psychiatry. Virtual omission of 
the social sciences. 

(b) James Stokley, ed. Science Marches 
On, 323 pp. (New York: Ives Washburn, 
1951) 

A collection of 50 of the most important talks 
of the Science Forum radio program con- 
ducted for several years by General Electric 
Company, presented here under eight head- 
ings (What Science Can Do, The Earth and 


Its Surroundings, The Sun and Its Energy, 
The Living World, Man’s Life and Health, 
Among Atoms and Molecules, Science Makes 
Life Easier, Epilogue). As the book flap 
states, “the editor has selected those articles 
that are most likely to answer the questions 
What is science doing for me? and What 
will science do for me?” 

(c) Waldemar Kaempftfert. Explorations in 
Science, 287 pp. (New York: Viking, 1953) 
The substance of the book had previously 
appeared in articles published in the New 
York Times and elsewhere. Revised and am- 
plified, it describes and discusses in 20 chap- 
ters scientific problems such as the use of 
atomic energy for peace and war, machine 
hearts and lungs, the control of the weather, 
the mystery of life, the direct utilization of 
sun power, the advance in cancer research— 
i.e., “some of the 
progress since 1945.” 


scientific wonders-in- 

(d) Scientific American Reader, 596 pp. 
(New York: Simon 1953; 
various editions ) 


and Schuster, 


A collection of about 60 articles that pre- 
viously appeared in Scientific American, pre- 
seuted here under 12 headings (Evolution 
in Space, Structure of the Earth, Structure 
of Matter, Atomic Energy, Origin of Life, 
The Virus, Animal Be- 
havior, Origin of Man, The Brain and the 
Machine, Sensation and Perception). The 


Genetics, Stress, 


choice and number of topics under each 
heading is exemplified by the titles of the 
articles included under the heading Sensa- 
tion and Perception: Eye and Camera; Smell 
and Taste; Experiments in Perception; What 
is Pain? 

(e) Leonard Engel, ed. New Worlds of 
Modern Science, 383 pp. (New York: Dell, 
1956 ) 

A collection of 36 articles and papers, mostly 
by professional scientists, telling “something 
of what modern science is doing, what scien- 
tists are interested in, and how they work.” 
The material is presented under five head- 
ings: The World of Science, The Earth and 
the Universe, Inside and Outside the Atom, 
Life, Man, Tomorrow. (Under the heading 
Life: The Origins of Life; The Physical Na- 
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iure of Viruses; In Quest of Fern Seed; 
strangler Trees; The Color Changes of Ce- 
vhalopods; An Insect Pompeii; Which are 
he Biggest? ) 

(f) Edward Hutchins, Jr., ed. Frontiers 

if Science, 350 pp. (New York: Basic Books, 
958 ) 
(hirty-five “research reports” in which dis- 
tinguished scientists “take the reader on a 
suided tour of their laboratories, observa- 
tories and field stations, explaining what it is 
they are doing and how it affects both sci- 
ence and the broad aspects of life today.” 
The book is divided into three parts: The 
Biological Sciences; The Physical Sciences; 
Science and Society. (Topics of Part III: 
The Inquiring Mind; Science, the Endless 
\dventure; Exploring the Unknown; The 
Value of Science; The Place of Technology 
in Civilization; The Significance of Chemis- 
trv; Astronomy in a Changing World; Why 
Do We Laugh and Cry; The Relation of 
Science and Religion; A Case Study of In- 
novation; Talk to Undergraduates.) The 
audience is expected to possess some back- 
ground in science, since most of the essays 
originally appeared in the Cal-Tech student- 
alumni journal, Engineering and Science. 

(g) A. W. Haslett and John St. John, eds. 

Science Survey I, 352 pp. (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1960 ) 
A survey of recent developments in the sci- 
entific world, produced with the cooperation 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Twenty-six chapters cover- 
ing as many topics are grouped under seven 
major headings: The Stuff of the Universe; 
Arranging Atoms for Industry; Cells, Virus 
and Heredity; Radiation and Fall-Out; Or- 
ganisms and Their Behavior; The Earth; 
Space Exploration. (Topics included under 
the heading The Earth: Is Antarctica a Con- 
tinent? Climate and the International Geo- 
physical Year; The Mohole Project. ) 

The seven books listed above (a) are 
mostly or exclusively concerned with the 
new physics, technology, and biology. (b) 
They completely disregard art, philosophy, 
and the humanities and their relationship 
with science. Thus (c) they have the effect 
of widening the gap between the humanist 
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and the scientist. Of course, (d) they con- 
tribute to stimulate interest in the fields and 
topics they deal with and (e) they spread 
information about them. However, (f) these 
books only supply disconnected pieces of 
information, (g) they supply information 
uprooted from the basic structure of knowl- 
edge and the general principles of the var- 
ious sciences, (h) they are technology-and- 
utility-oriented, and therefore (i) they are 
very subject to obsolescence. Furthermore 
(j) the few topics included under each 
major title are chosen arbitrarily and even 
casually, (k) are mostly disconnected, and 
(1) do not cover it panoramically. (m) Thus 
probably the main usefulness of these books 
only consists in their contribution to some 
kind of updating of general education. 
Finally, as the foregoing demonstrates, (n) 
the panoramic value of these books is very 
inferior to that of any of the approaches to 
general education (see 1.5); (0) they suffer 
from all the shortcomings of the usual ap- 
proaches to general education (see 1.6); and 
(p) they benefit from none of the advan- 
tages of the teaching of structures (see II.2). 


111.3 A Panorama of the Physical and 
Biological Sciences. 

Isaac Asimov, The Intelligent Man’s Guide 
to Science, Vol. I, pp. 1-382; The Physical 
Sciences, Vol. II, pp. 389-767; The Biological 
Sciences (New York: Basic Books, 1960) 
The book deals with the physical and the 
biological sciences, sketching the history of 
important concepts and describing the place 
each holds in the. structure of contemporary 
scientific thought. The main headings of the 
first volume are: (1) What is Science? (2) 
The Universe. (3) The Earth to the Atmos- 
phere. (5) The Elements. (6) The Particles. 
(7) The Waves. (8) The Machine. (9) 
The Reactor. Those of the second volume 
are: (10) The Molecules. (11) The Pro- 
teins. (12) The Cell. (13) The Microorgan- 
ism. (14) The Body. (15) The Species. (16) 
The Mind. Appendix: Mathematics in Sci- 
ence. 

This is a stimulating and very readable 
book, with some clear breakdowns of diffi- 
cult ideas. Some of the remarks made with 


reference to the books discussed in III.2 
apply to this one as well, for instance, (a), 
(b), (c), (d). However, (f), (g), (h), 
(i), (j), (k), (D, (m), and (n) should be 
formulated more mildly with reference to it, 
and perhaps some of them do not apply to it 
at all. Still, (0) and (p) could be repeated 
almost verbatim. With reference to (o), it 
should be noted in particular that many vital 
scientific topics are not even mentioned. Two 
of the most important concepts of modern 
science, non-Euclidean geometry and Ges- 
talt, are mentioned only once by name, with 
no explanation whatsoever. Riemann and 
Wertheimer are absent from the list of 
names, in spite of the impact of their con- 
tribution on many aspects of the physical 
and biological sciences. With reference to 
(p) we might conclude that this book is 
orderly, but not organized; full of informa- 
tion, but poor in basic concepts; centered on 
islands of knowledge, not on its skeleton. As 
a textbook for the teaching of general educa- 
tion according to the “structure” theory of 
learning this book, even in its particular field, 
would be practically useless. 


111.4 Panoramic Collections of Essays on the 
Present Status of Knowledge. 


(a) Alan Pryce-Jones, ed. The New Out- 
line of Modern Knowledge, 600 pp. (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1956) 
A survey of the basic sciences and humani- 
ties of the modern world, presented by 26 
eminent authorities. The book is divided into 
five parts: I. Philosophy and Metaphysics 
(Analytical Philosophy, The Philosophy of 
Theism, The Religious Instinct, Metaphysical 
Speculation); II. Science (Astronomy, The 
Conquest of Space, Physics and the Atomic 
Age, Psychology, Parapsychology, Medicine, 
Genetics, Social Anthropology); III. Art 
(Painting, Sculpture, Writing, Music, Archi- 
tecture, Archaeology, The New Arts of the 
Twentieth Century); IV. Politics and Eco- 
nomics (Democracy and Totalitarianism, In- 
ternational Organizations, Economics, Inter- 
national Economics, World Resources, Social 
Aims of the Contemporary State); V. Law. 

(b) Lyman Bryson, ed. An Outline of 


Man’s Knowledge of the Modern World, 6% 


pp- (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960) 


Thirty-three distinguished authorities, invite) 


by the editor, illustrate “those fields whic 
he felt were most significant to the genen 


reader today” (italics ours). The material j 


divided into seven parts: I. The Mind an 
Body of Man (Science, Medicine and Mar 
The Mind-Body Relationship; The Brain 


Mechanism of the Mind; The Science of Per. 


sonality; Exploring Man’s Intelligence); || 


The World of Living Things (The Element 
of Life; The Smallest Living Things; Man\ 


and Nature’s Balance); III. Atoms an 


Energy and Space (Mathematics, The Lav. 


guage of Science; The Expanding Univers 
Atoms, Energy and Peace; The Organizatia 
of Matter; The Consequences of Power 
Electronics and the Conquest of Space ); I\ 
Man in Society (Digging into the Past; Th 
Modern Study of Mankind; Linguistics; Thi 
Problems of Education; Trends in America 
Society; Decision Making in the Moden 
World; The American Economic System 
V. The Struggle for Justice and Order (Th 
Challenge of Liberalism; Two Worlds; Step 
Toward World Unity); VI. Arts and Ideal 
(Architecture and Building; A Half Centun 
of American Writing; The Background ¢ 
Modern Literature; Music in the U.S.A.; Th 
American Theater; Painting and Sculptur 
The Popular Arts); VII. The Search for Av 
swers (The Mission of Philosophy; Th 
Search for Answers). 

(c) James R. Newman, ed. What is Sci 
ence? 435 pp. (New York: Simon and Schu- 
ter, 1955) 

Twelve essays by eminent authorities on the 
major facts and ideas of modem science, thi 
nature of the scientific method itself, and it 
promise for society. Topics: Science and 
Human Life; Mathematics and Logic; 4* 
tronomy and Cosmology; Physics; Chemist: 
Biochemistry; Biology; Evolution and Gent 
tics; Psychology; Anthropology; Psychoan- 
ysis; Science as Foresight. 

(d) Lynn White, ed. Frontiers of Know: 
edge in the Study of Man, 330 pp. (Ne* 
York: Harper, 1956 
Seventeen authors of distinguished 
tion present what is being learne:| throug 
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the studies of human genetics, psychology, 
cultural anthropology, archaeology, history, 
sociology, politics, geography, economics, the 
history of science, of music, of art, and of 
literature, linguistics, mathematics, philos- 
ophy, and religion. 


This group of books is far superior to the 
previous ones. Criticisms (a), (b) and (c) 
(see 11.2) do not apply to them. Their 
positive contribution, symbolized by (d) and 
(e), is obvious. Criticism (f) applies to each 
of them to a different degree. Lyman Bryson 
tries “to point up in the notes that precede 
each chapter the relationship of that section 
to the whole,” and “to suggest as best as he 
can the complex and indivisible nature of all 
knowledge.” However, such a momentous 
task could not possibly be accomplished with 
such modest means. James Newman’s book 
is perhaps the best organized of the group: 
by and large he follows Comte’s ordering of 
the various sciences. Criticism (g) also ap- 
plies to each of these books to a different 
degree—least of all to Newman’s. Criticism 
(h) perhaps only applies to Bryson’s book, 
which, however, contains some essays that 
are totally exempt from it. Criticism (i) is 
not very serious with regard to any of these 
books. Criticism (j), (k), and (1) are rather 
serious where Pryce-Jones’ and White’s books 
are concerned, and very serious for Bryson’s. 
As to (m), that criticism perhaps does not 
apply here. However, the writer believes that 
the first two books of this group are too 
bulky and too replete with material to lend 
themselves to straight reading, and could be 
more useful as reference books. The third 
and the fourth validly contribute, in our 
opinion, to update the reader's concepts 
rather than his superficial information. Crit- 
icism (n} does not apply strongly to these 
books, or perhaps does not apply at all (also 
because the ordinary approaches to general 
education are not particularly good ). On the 
contrary (0) and (p)—especially (p)—ap- 
ply to all of them, although to a different 
degree: the third and fourth book of the 
group are much better than the first and the 
second from this point of view, although 
they camiot possibly be called integrated or 
unified. 
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With reference to Whyte’s book, it really 
deals with the frontiers of knowledge in its 
field—which gives it some similarity to the 
books listed under III.8. Such a similarity is 
emphasized by the fact that the chapters, 
written independently, reveal an astonishing 
convergence of intellectual tendencies in the 
various fields represented, and that, in his 
summary chapter, the editor is able to single 
out some “changing canons of our culture.” 


111.5 The Philosophy and the History of Sci- 
ence Approach to General Education. 

(a) Bertrand Russell. Wisdom of the West, 
313 pp. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1959 ) 

This survey of Western thinking and the 
means by which it evolved includes the full 
progression from the pre-Socratics, Plato, 
Aristotle, through early Christianity, the re- 
ligious thinking of the Jews, the Dark Ages, 
Dante, Bacon, Locke, and continuing 
through Hume, Smith, Bentham, Kant, 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, and Marx, on to the 
present time with Sartre, 
Wittgenstein, among others. 

(b) Charles Singer. A Short History of 

Scientific Ideas, to 1900, 516 pp. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959) 
This book stresses ideas and their philosoph- 
ical implications, and also frequently refers 
to the historical and economic setting of 
science. In placing the basic scientific ideas 
in a framework of world history it treats not 
only the physical and chemical but also the 
biological disciplines. Art and the psycholog- 
ical, sociological, and political disciplines are 
seldom mentioned. 

(c) L. W. H. Hull. History and Philosophy 

of Science, 325 pp. (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1959) 
This book deals with the main lines of scien- 
tific thought from antiquity to the twentieth 
century against a background of history, in 
the attempt to show the connections of sci- 
ence with other modes of thought. Theory 
rather than practice is emphasized. “20th- 
Century Trends” receive only an eight-page 
epilogue. 

(d) J. Bronowski and Bruce Mazlich. The 
Western Intellectual Tradition—From Leon- 
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ardo to Hegel, 502 pp. (New York: Harper, 
1960 ) 

The whole spectrum of Western intellectual 
activity from the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, and the birth of the new science to the 
great revolutions of modern times. The book 
stresses the interplay of ideas from different 
fields. Among the leading figures discussed: 
Leonardo, Machiavelli, More, Erasmus, Hob- 
bes, Locke, Descartes, Pascal, Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Smith, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Bentham, Owen, Kant, Hegel. 

(e) Albert William Levi. Philosophy and 
the Modern World, 531 pp. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1959) 

After locating the problems of the twentieth 
century, first, in the multiplicity and division 
brought about by technology, and second, in 
the contradictory heritages of rationalism and 
irrationalism that the eighteenth and _ nine- 
teenth centuries respectively bequeathed to 
us, the author proceeds, in 12 chapters, to 
elaborate the solutions our prophets have 
proposed. The prophets are: Bergson, Speng- 
ler and Toynbee, Freud, Lenin and Veblen, 
Einstein and Plank, John Dewey, Russell and 
Carnap, Jaspers and Sartre, Moore and Witt- 
genstein, Whitehead. The arts—especially 


literature, music and painting—are often re- 
ferred to. 


These five books are very different from 
those discussed previously. They follow the 
time-tested philosophical and/or historical 
approach—which means emphasis on general 
ideas, a certain amount of integration of 
several fields, and use of a priceless tool for 
a true understanding of the present: its roots 
in the past. Because of this, the approach 
followed by these books could be said to lie 
somewhere between the general education 
approach of the types exemplified by the 
current “liberal arts” programs (1.5), or by 
the books discussed so far (III.2-4), and a 
general education based on the “structure” 
theory of learning (II.2; 11.9). They under- 
line the dichotomy now existing between 
two equally indispensable aspects of knowl- 
edge, “useful” information and disinterested 
ideas—a dichotomy which only the histor- 
ical-taxonomic-genetic approach to general 
education (III.9 )can bridge. Most of the 


remarks made concerning the books di. 


cussed in III.2-4 should be formulated ; 


order to be applied to this group, or do ng 
apply to it at all. For brevity’s sake we shal 
not elaborate on this. Some hints as to wha 


should be said here are given below (IIL9 


111.6 A “Useful Knowledge” Approach 


Stuart Chase. Some Things Worth Know. 


ing, 261 pp. (New York: Harper, 1958) 


An interesting—though, as the author recog. 
nizes, “highly personal”—selection of “use. 


ful” knowledge, from the universe to th 


atom, and from the economy of 


with only a 10-page “Footnote on the Arts 


This book contains historical data, but i 
not historical. It contains up-to-date informe. 


tion in many fields—especially those wit! 


which Mr. Chase is more familiar—but doe 
not build up an organized panorama ¢ 
knowledge. It is a well-informed guide, but 


like museum guides concentrates on th 
episodic at the expense of the essential 
Therefore most of our remarks related to th 
books listed under III.2-4 apply to this on 
too. 


III.7 A Rhapsodic Approach 


Oliver Reiser. The Integration of Human 
Knowledge: A Study of the Formal Founde- 


tions and the Social Implications of Unife 
Science, 460 pp. (Boston: Porter Sargent 
1958) 


“Dr. Reiser seeks common unifying principle 


that pervade the humanities, the social sc: 


ences, the physical sciences, the biologic 
sciences, aesthetics, and religions. Moreover 
he thinks he has detected the inner principle 
of such a unity, so that human affairs an 
tied into a single embracing universe with 
experience. The individual or person is stru- 
tured into a World Sensorium and becomes 
an integral participant therein. . . . He sir 
gles out three levels of intellectual activity 
In Level I are found logic and_ scientifi 
methods, semantics and epistemology. Level 
II comprises the special sciences—'»e phys 
ical sciences, the biological sciences, ps 
chology, sociology, economics and 
aesthetics, and the science of religions. Lev 


polities 
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[II transcends the two preceding Levels and 
is entitled Wisdom and Social Guidance, the 
level of world philosophy. . The World 
is treated as a psychosomatic organism in a 
universe of physical forces that tie into extra- 
sensory phenomena. He observes that hered- 
ity, memory, information and communica- 
tion, and other aspects of recent speculation 
can be fitted into a unity. His attempt is 
awesome in its magnitude. . . . How reliable 
is this effort? This reviewer doubts that Pro- 
fessor Reiser’s unities rest on verified find- 
ings... .” (Charles B. Hagan, in The Hu- 
manist, 1959, no. 4, p. 250) 

This book aims at the integration of 
knowledge, and is built upon some basic 
ideas. But the integration is rhapsodic and 
the basic ideas often arbitrary. Therefore 
this author cannot consider it a valid con- 
tribution to the teaching of structures in the 
field of general education (11.2; III.9). 


IIL8 Singling out “Structures” 

(a) Hans Reichenbach. The Rise of Scien- 
tite Philosophy, 326 pp. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: California University Press, 1951) 
Mathematical discoveries in the early twen- 
tieth century cleared the way for modern 
scientific philosophy. The advance of the 
latter was furthered by discoveries in mod- 
em physics, chemistry, biology, and _psy- 
chology and has had important reflections on 
the concept of ethics. The author explains 
ill this, and in so doing presents panoram- 
ically the world-concept held by the modern 
philosophical movement called “logical em- 
piricism,” which dominates many aspects of 
modern knowledge. 

(b) Ludwig von Bertalanffy. Problems of 
Life, 204 pp. (New York: Wiley and Sons, 
1952 ) 

‘The world-concept of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a physical one. Physical reality—a 
play of atoms controlled by the laws of 
mechanics—seemed to indicate the ultimate 
reality uw derlying the worlds of matter, life, 
and min, and it provided the ideational 
model al.o for the non-physical realms, the 
living or: :nisms, and human society. Today, 


however, all sciences are beset by problems 
which are indicated by notions such as 
‘wholeness,’ ‘organization,’ or “gestalt’—con- 
cepts that have their root in the biological 
field.” (Bertalanffy, Problems of Life, p. IX.) 
The author explains his thesis with particular 
reference to biology, physics, psychology, 
and philosophy, and concludes with the view 
that a new realm of science is emerging: a 
General System Theory stemming from the 
fact that similar general principles have 
evolved everywhere, whether we are dealing 
with inanimate things, organisms, mental or 
social processes. 

(c) Peter Drucker. Landmarks of Tomor- 
row, 270 pp. (New York: Harper, 1957) 

The author discusses several aspects of the 
“Post-Modern” World beginning in the last 
25 years, in a series of chapters entitled: 
From Progress to Innovation; Beyond Col- 
lectivism and Individualism; The New Fron- 
tiers; The Educated Society; “Up to Pov- 
erty”; Modern Government in Extremes; The 
Vanishing East; The Work to Be Done; The 
Human Situation Today. 

Are these books also contributions to the 
teaching of structures in the field of general 
education? Yes. In fact, it can probably be 
said that, because “structures” are the basic 
ideas of each field, and general education in 
its most meaningful sense is made of gen- 
eral ideas, whatever contributes to the teach- 
ing of structures in any field also contributes 
to the teaching of structures in the field of 
general education—i.e., contributes its slice 


of that pie. 


111.9 Need for an Integrated Approach to 
General Education. 


Contributing a slice of the pie, however, 
is one thing; making up the whole pie is 
another. The question, then, arises: is there 
any book fulfilling the requirements of the 
“structure” theory of learning and teaching, 
for general education as-a-whole—i.e., for 
general education conceived as a unitary 
subject, as a “structure of structures”? Un- 
happily, we must conclude that such a book 
does not yet exist. 
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A Note on Policy Preferences and Political Strategy 


by Lewis A. FRoMAN, JR., University of Wisconsin 


The April 1961 issue of The American 
Behavioral Scientist carried an article by 
Lewis A. Dexter entitled “Has the Public 
Official an Obligation to Restrict His Friend- 
ships? The Right to Privacy vs. the Public 
Interest.” In his essay Mr. Dexter suggests, 
among other things, that politicians should 
surround themselves with advisors having as 
many diverse viewpoints on particular issues 
as is possible in order to avoid narrow and 
biased decisions. Furthermore, politicians 
have an obligation to expose themselves to 
as many viewpoints as possible. The likeli- 
hood of a decision in “the public interest” 
increases in direct proportion to the number 
of people with diverse views who are con- 
sulted. 

This piece of political philosophy, like 
many other pieces of political philosophy, 
has _ several empirical consequences—conse- 
quences which will aid us in placing Mr. 
Dexter’s advice in perspective. First, to make 
a plea for anything in the name of “the 
public interest” is merely to attempt to sanc- 
tify one’s own preference in the garb of 
something akin to “mother” and the Amer- 
ican » g. We are all in favor of “the public 
interest.” What people believe to be in the 
public interest, however, need not be identi- 
cal or even similar. Specifying content be- 
comes, then, a narration of one’s own policy 
preferences. 

Second, Mr. Dexter is aware of the im- 
portance of the rules of the game in deter- 
mining who wins and who loses in politics. 
Loading the outcome favorable to oneself 
has long been an option taken by successful 
politicians. Certainly the appointment of 
friends to office is one time-honored way a 
politician can stack the deck in his favor. To 
say that this may have political costs, e.g., 
that critics will yell loud and clear if they 
disapprove, is merely to state a truism. To 
say that one should avoid satisfying his 
preferences (i.e., winning) or even to take 
unnecessary risks with the outcome because 


someone might not like the decision is to 
advocate a_ political strategy suitable for 
one’s opponents, but not for oneself. 

It is perfectly all right, of course, for 
Lewis Dexter to prescribe behavior for 
others. He recognizes, I believe, that he is 
merely advocating behavior which he pre- 
fers or which leads to goals which he pre- 
fers. He is also on sound grounds when he 
suggests that it is dysfunctional in som 
ways for politicians to appoint friends to 
office: unpopular appointments may be cost- 
ly to a politician. But he runs the risk of 
political naiveté when he does not, at the 
same time, recognize the functional aspects 
of politicians appointing political or personal 
friends to office even at the risk of running 
afoul of the critics. Not only is it likely to b 
both psychologically comforting and organ- 
izationally harmonious to appoint those who 
have exhibited loyalty in the past, but hav- 
ing loyal friends on one’s side is much mor 
likely to lead to the satisfaction of one’s 
policy preferences. We can expect politicians 
to appoint men with whom they are likel 
to be in agreement on matters of policy and 
whose decisions, therefore, are likely to b 
similar to their own. 

Finally, the attempt by Mr. Dexter to te- 
late diversity of political information wit! 
the “goodness” or “badness” of a decisior 
(the more diverse the political information. 
the “better” the decision) 
criteria by which we judge political out- 
comes. Decisions are “good” or “bad,” in ot 


misreads_ th 


not in the public interest, because they ar 
not in line with our particular preferences 
not because they are based on broad o1 
narrow political information. The latter ct 
terion is merely considered as a mot 
“legitimate” basis of criticism. It is, how- 
ever, merely a possible symptom of dis 
agreement, not a cause of it. An int: rvening 
“third factor” is responsible for whether 0! 
not a decision is judged “good” o “had” 
individual preferences as to the outcome. 
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Topics and Critiques 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Hans Hofmann of the Harvard Divinity School has recently completed a_five- 
vear pilot study at Harvard to develop a curriculum in religion and mental health suitable 
for Protestant theological schools. In his final report to the National Institute of Mental 
Health, which supported the project, he argues that a young minister needs more training 
in the social sciences if he is to understand “the secular forces which mold the way of 
living, thinking and feeling of his parishioners.” 

“He needs selected authentic examples of social scientific methods and conclusions 
which are directly relevant to his future work.” He needs to know how the social sciences 
analyze “the individual, social, economic and political predicament and potentials in which 
we live and work.” 


To meet these needs, Dr. Hofmann proposes a new curriculum of theological education 
with three steps in the preparation of a minister for his parish work—academic founda- 
tions, “contemporary dialogue,” and supervised internship. Throughout the program there 
would be careful attention to studies in the social sciences, supplemented by practical work 
in psychology and psychiatry. 

Academic Foundations. “The first two years would be given over to an intensive study 
of the tradition of the student’s faith and the world in which he is going to minister. These 
two years would be strictly and exclusively academic in nature and equally divided be- 
tween theology—from the Old Testament to the present—and the social sciences.” 


This curriculum would call for development of new courses in the social sciences. One 
approach has already been made, in the form of a completed textbook covering the psy- 
chology of personality, abnormal psychology, and psychotherapy “geared to theological 
students, ministers and other non-psychologists who depend on a fundamental knowledge 
in these subjects for their professional efficiency.” 

Contemporary Dialogue. “In the second two-year phase of his education, the theological 
student is ready to divide his time between independent reading and seminars on one 
hand and practical experience in phases of communal and pastoral work on the other. Both 
the psychology and the sociology of religion would provide case material for treatment in 
seminar discussions.” 


Dr. Hofmann’s project developed two programs of mental health study that proved useful 


‘for divinity school students. In one, students attended long sessions twice a week at the 


Massachusetts Mental Health Center where they observed hospital psychiatry—patient ad- 
aission, diagnosis, and therapy. Such training is valuable for the parish minister who will 
have to refer parishioners and participate in the rehabilitation of ex-patients. A similar 
program was developed at the Human Relations Service in Wellesley, Mass., where stu- 
dents came closer to the actual setting of a parish ministry within its community through 
observation of staff meetings and cooperation between the staff and the local clergy, 
physicians, lawyers, and teachers, working jointly in the area of mental health. 

At the end of the four years, the student should have the ability “to use theological 


knowledge in direct and topical application to current pastoral, communal and cultural 
problems.” 


Supervised Internship. “Often in the first years in parish work, the candidate discovers 
that the ministry as a career is not suited to him . . . at least two years of supervised 
intemship would be an integral part of the proposed training sequence.” 
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MANPOWER AND EDUCATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


A new National Science Foundation report by Leo A. Orleans of the Library of Con- 
gress, Professional Manpower and Education in Communist China (Washington, D.C.. 
USGPO, $2.00), assesses the varied and often contradictory data reported by Communist 
and other sources. It states that the number of highly qualified personnel capable of 
advanced scientific research in China is small, with major research emphasis on immediate 
application. Rather than conducting high level research, the Chinese scientist finds it far 
more expedient at this stage in his country’s development “to borrow existing knowledge 
from the more advanced nations and convert it to the special needs and the present level 
of Chinese technology.” 

While the report regards Chinese education as impressive in terms of numbers and 
statistical indexes, standards of quality are held to be debased by the excessive proliferation 
of faculties and facilities, and by ordering ever-increasing numbers of students into pr- 
grams combining study, labor, and political indoctrination. “The general quality of the 
present college graduates in China is usually quite low. Those who received their training 
in the West prior to 1950 and the few thousand selected students who have been trained 
in the Soviet Union since then remain the core of the professional manpower.” 

A serious qualitative lag exists in education on all levels in China. The report foresees 
only a gradual rise in the current standards. The report stresses, however, that if China 
were to concentrate only on quality education, the vast majority of the youth would have 
no education at all. “With no educational tradition among the masses, the leaders in Peking 
have attempted to simultaneously eliminate illiteracy, introduce universal primary educa- 
tion, train the sorely needed teachers for primary and secondary schools, train a nucleus 
of skilled workers and technicians for the expanding industry, and at the same time provid 
a select group of students in the so-called ‘key’ institutions with an education comparable 
to that available in the West.” The author suggests that despite serious shortcomings the 
Communists have adopted a method quite suitable to the conditions within the countn 
and to the special needs as outlined by the Party. 

Although the number of professionals with higher education is currently increasing at 
approximately 10 per cent annually, according to the report, with advance training in the 
Soviet Union available to increasing numbers of students, the professional level of Chinese- 
trained professionals does not compare favorably with that of graduates of educational in- 
stitutions in many Western countries. Direct comparisons between the numbers of profes- 
sionals graduated each year in China and in other countries must be avoided for lack ot 
a common basis: “It means little to say that the United States is currently graduating 
38,000 engineers, while Red China is graduating in the vicinity of 18,000 engineer 
annually, when the comparisons may be between a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and a graduate of a 3-year technical institute half of whose time has been 
spent in actual production work, not to mention political indoctrination and Communist 
sponsored youth activities.” 


The approximately 18,000 engineering graduates in 1958 comprised 24.3 per cent of 
the total graduates of institutions of higher education with 43.9 per cent in education. 
Health fields followed with a little more than 5,000 or 7.5 per cent, with 4,600 or 64 
per cent in science. The current pool of persons with completed higher education is put 
at 625,000, with 171,700 in engineering, 134,700 in education, and 70,000 in finance and 
economics. 


Soviet cooperation is evident throughout Chinese science and education, extending to 
the school system, exchange of scientists, study opportunities in the Soviet Union, adoption 
of Soviet theory and practice, and use of Soviet educational materials on a large scale. 
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Information Retrieval 


by JOHN H. VEYETTE, Jn. 


An ever-increasing requirement, and the availability of large-scale computers, have 
spurred the development of information retrieval systems. The mass of information 
being published and the overlapping and interacting of scientific disciplines to create 
new technologies contribute to the current situation. The problem exists for the in- 
dividual, the corporation, the nation, and has international significance as well. Infor- 
mation retrieval is defined and some difficulties associated with it are discussed. Two 
recent developments of IBM research and experimentation are briefly described: Key- 
word-In-Context Index and Selective Dissemination of Information. Some characteristics 
of regional or discipline-oriented information centers linked together by a high-speed 
communication system are described. The author is with the Advanced System De- 


velopment Division of IBM. 


In recent years, increased attention has 
been given to the age-old problem of the 
storage and retrieval of information. The 
problem must be eased, if not solved, soon. 
The technical papers of last year alone 
would take a man five sleepless centuries to 
read. And increased volume is complicated 
by the creation of new disciplines and tech- 
nologies out of the overlapping and interact- 
ing of the old ones. For instance, the new 
technology of “bionics,” merges biology and 
mathematics. Twenty-five years ago “as- 
tronautics” was unknown, yet today it is of 
major importance. The volume and complex- 
ity of the flow of materials have prompted 
the establishment of nerly 500 services that 
index, abstract, and disseminate information 
in specialized fields. Many corporations have 
established special libraries or information 
services to serve the needs of their person- 
nel. One of the larger efforts in a leading 
research and engineering company utilizes 
30 men and spends more than a million 
dollars a year to operate its technical infor- 
mation center. 

Many corporations are installing mechan- 
ized information retrieval systems. Larger 
and more efficient computers are providing 
more processing time, some of which can be 
wed for information processing. One retrieval 
ystem programmed for large computer use 
‘an conduct 100 simultaneous searches of 
10,000 document abstracts in 30 seconds. 
Computers are being used for large-scale 
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searches of data on chemical compounds, 
and have found application in the searching 
of patent and legal information; research is 
being conducted on their use in searching 
medical and health cases. 

If IR is an individual and corporate prob- 
lem, it must also be a national problem. It 
was already recognized as a national prob- 
lem 15 years ago by men such as Vannevar 
Bush, then head of the wartime Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. Fur- 
ther evidence of national concern is the fact 
that hearings were conducted by the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, as 
recorded in its 283-page report dated May 
24, 1960, Documentation, Indexing and Re- 
trieval of Scientific Information (see ABS, 
October 1960, pp. 18-23). Some people hold 
that a national information center patterned 
after the Soviet “IR” is needed. The Soviet 
“IR” Center seeks to gather quickly and 
collate properly every item of scientific or 
technological importance published every- 
where around the globe in whatever lan- 
guage it might appear. Rapidly translated 
into Russian, items are made available to 
Soviet research scientists through “Express 
Information Journals,” within two or three 
weeks after their receipt. The Institute also 
publishes a number of abstract journals and 
offers other technical information services. 

Alternatively, the United States might 
postpone a large program until more ideal 
systems have been developed and _ tested. 
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Although the development process knows no 
end, it at least avoids some of the major 
pitfalls of premature activity. A third alterna- 
tive would be to develop regional centers 
and discipline-oriented centers which would 
form the basis for an eventual consolidation 
into a national information system. 


IR gains special international significance 
when it is coupled with mechanical transla- 
tion systems. Only a small portion of the 
world’s published literature in the sciences 
is being translated and made available to 
scientists and technicians. Moreover, the 
shift of science into new languages adds to 
the translating problem; more scientific and 
technical journals are published today in 
Russian than in German, more in Japanese 
than in French, and more in Chinese than in 
Italian. Advances in mechanical translation 
might also serve more generally to ease the 
problem of communication among peoples of 
the world, and thereby promote peace and 
harmonious relations. 


THE GENERAL NATURE OF IR AND 
INDEXING 


Information retrieval is the act of extract- 
ing from storage data items desired at a 
particular moment, in response to specific 
requests, such items having been originally 
stored with prime consideration to their ac- 
cessibility. IR is not as complicated as many 
computer applications although the problems 
associated with it are rather difficult to solve. 
As individuals, we perform hundreds of in- 
formation retrievals every day. The human 
mind is probably the greatest information 
storage retrieval system in operation. A big 
advantage (and, of course, a disadvantage in 
other ways) to machine storage is that it 
does not differentiate data by its intrinsic 
value. Moreover, once properly stored the 
data is never lost or forgotten. Present com- 
puters cannot yet associate or interpret ideas 
by themselves but they can search their 
memories step by step, each step depending 
on the results achieved in the preceding one. 


A major problem in information retrieval 
is the proper organization of material prior 
to its storage. This organization process, gen- 


a 


erally referred to as indexing, is the greates 
single factor in determining the success ¢ 
information retrieval. Machines to store ay 
process information are currently availabj 
but as yet no universally accepted indexing 
scheme has been developed, although mud 
effort and several new systems have bee 
proposed. There is no perfect or ideal inde 
organization that applies to every situation 
rather, the contents of the file and the use 
to which it will be put determine the fom 
of the index. Indexing is usually divided int 
name and subject areas. Since they serve dif. 
ferent purposes and have different pattem 
of organization, these indices are nearly 4 
ways treated separately. Rather comprehen. 
sive and generally accepted rules have bee 
developed for name indexing and _phoneti 
filing systems have been used to assist thi 
type of indexing. This is not the case wit! 
subject indexing and many systems haw 
been developed. 


In the case of subject indexing there ar 
essentially only three approaches: classifica. 
tion, subject headings, and coordinate « 
manipulative headings. Practically all special: 


ized indexing systems use one of these ap fj 


proaches or combinations of them. Each ha 
unique qualities and abilities as well 
deficiencies. Each must be carefully selecte! 
and adapted to the job to be done. 


Classification is a systematic, logical a 
rangement of index entries usually in 
hierarchical or tree pattern. The standar 
library classification systems such as Dewe' 
Decimal, Bliss, Cutter, Library of Congres 
and Universal Decimal are examples of thi 
type of system. The terms are arranged » 
that they proceed from the most general t 
the most specific. Highly developed hie 
archical systems such as zoological and plat 
classifications may go through more tha 
twenty steps: 


Dewey Decimal System 

700 Fine Arts 

720 Architecture 

721 Architectural Construction 
721.8 Openings and the'r fitting 
721.81 Doors 
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Universal Decimal System 

6. Applied Science, Medicine, 
Technology 

Aluminum, Aluminum 
Alloys 

Electrolytic Production 

Electrolysis of Aluminum 


669.71 


669.713.7 
669.713.723 


Most American libraries use a classification 
scheme to arrange books and other publica- 
tions on their shelves but use alphabetic 
subject-headings to catalog and index the 
collection. An alphabetic subject-index uses 
a single word, phrase, or noun combination 
that fully and exactly identifies the subject 
matter. An alphabetic subject index is an 
extremely efficient tool for finding specific 
subjects. It has only one arrangement and 
is self-indexing 

With the development of punched cards, 
both hand- and machine-sorted, information 
has been recorded in fields on the cards and 
then the cards have been searched by com- 
bining various fields to extract the informa- 
tion sought. This system of combining terms 
is usually called coordinate indexing, but has 
also been referred to as manipulative index- 
ing, post-combination indexing, multi-aspect 
indexing, multidimensional indexing, etc. 
The terms are usually referred to as descrip- 
tors or Uniterms. 

Word-indexing uses words as found in the 
material indexed with a minimum regard for 
standardized meaning. This is one of the 
oldest forms of indexing. There are in fact 
large libraries in Europe that have been 
cataloged for over 100 years using a title- 
word entry system. A refined system of 
word-indexing by machine and an applica- 
tion of the system is described below. No 
universal “best” indexing method has been 
proclaimed. The existing systems are being 
revised, rearranged, enlarged, compressed, 
and otherwise changed to suit the applica- 
tion at and. 


TWO NEW SYSTEMS 


A rater large grey area stands between 
pure in! >rmation-retrieval as associated with 


libraries and the applications of similar 
method. to data-processing systems. The 
latter ar. exemplified by sales-analysis, pub- 
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lic-utilities-billing, or payroll-accounting sys- 
tems. In practically all data-processing sys- 
tems the information is stored but is altered 
or manipulated while in storage to satisfy the 
required output-configuration. In other 
words, something happens to the data while 
it is in storage. A pure information-retrieval 
system, on the other hand, places the great- 
est stress on the treatment of the information 
before it enters the storage-medium whether 
this be cards, discs, tape, or film. The major 
effort is in editing, indexing, coding, catalog- 
ing, classifying, identifying, extracting, ab- 
stracting, or similar operations. The informa- 
tion, once stored, usually remains unaltered 
in storage and is not manipulated prior to 
retrieval. It may be periodically purged and 
relocated in less active storage but in most 
cases it retains the form in which it was 
originally stored. 

The International Business Machines Cor- 
poration has for many years been interested 
in information-retrieval applications. IBM 
products such as the 101 Electronic Sta- 
tistical Machine, the 650 Data Processing 
System, the 305 RAMAC®, and more re- 
cently the large-scale systems such as the 
704, 709, and 7090 have all been used for 
these applications. There are two recent de- 
velopments from the IBM Advanced Systems 
Development Division’s research and experi- 
mentation that are of general interest and 
make use of existing equipment. 

The first is the adoption of H. P. Luhn’s 
Keyword-in-Context Index for Technical Lit- 
erature (KWIC Index) by Chemical As- 
stract Service, an organization whose publi- 
cation Chemical Titles makes use of a KWIC 
Index. The Keyword Index is a list of per- 
muted titles arranged alphabetically by key- 
words in the title. The lines from Chemical 
Titles in the illustration are examples. 
The keywords are simply the significant 
words present in the title of the paper. 
Each title appears in the list as many times 
as there are significant words in the title. The 
second item in the illustration is the same as 
the arrowed item below, rotated to another 
part of the list. In each line 60 spaces are 
available to show as much as possible of the 
title, in addition to the keyword; this may at 
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SYNTHESIS AND BASE DEGRADAT 
SALTS IN WHICH THE gues 8 
SILVER SALT. (GERe) 
« SODIUM-SODIUM HALIDE stistems 
TIC SYSTE TROPILIUM SA SS AND BENZENE, 
PLANT ROOTSs INORGANIC SALTS AND NATIVE SERUM PROTEINS» 
MERCAPTOALKYLAMMONIUM SALTS AND THEIR DISULF IDES. 


IEW OF THE CHEMISTRY OF SELF-SMOOTHING CELLULOSIC FARRICS. 
ANISM OF ACTION OF THIO SEMICARRAZIDE AND METRAZOL ON CEREBE 
OHMIC CONTACTS TO SEMICONDUCTING CERAMICS. 


COICY -60-CO~s 
ROENNF 
SHEEEH-60-R»é | 
TINOCI-60-OR0 
BUDEVE-60-KER 
THOMHB-60-Em~ 
THOMHB -60-EmR 
HALLOM-60-RR 

SPINNE-60-R 18 
GALLAF 


INWJ-60-ER® 
BERIFM-60-015 
HOVORV-60-AIP 
VOL 
ROENNF -60-CPR 
BOHMEH-60-wes 


MARSFT-60-R¢S 
DUNLCW-60-MaAT 
DR-60-0¢5 


SHEARER 
S$ OF AVERAGE SIZE. 
(GERMAN). 


BODOZ -60-0cs 


STRUCTURE or 


HELVs CHIM, ACTA 436 18-35 (1960). 


DUNLCW-60-MAT DUNLOP CW 


RRAZIER- MAG 


ADEY wR 


KILLAM KF 


MECHANISM OF ACTION OF THIO SEMICARRAZIDE AND METRAZOL ON 
CEREBELLAR AND CEREBRAL ACTIVITY IN THE CAT. 
AMe Je PHYSIOL es 198s 399-404 (1969)6 


times include the whole title. The additional 
material nearly always gives a clue to the 
nature of the work and is to be regarded as 
context assisting in selection of relevant titles. 
Thus the grouping of a given set of biblio- 
graphical items into subject categories is 
eliminated and is replaced by a grouping ac- 
cording to key words. This arrangement 
eliminates determinations of the applicability 
of items to pre-established subject headings, 
and abolishes the nondescript category of 
“Miscellaneous.” 

In addition to the KWIC Index a bibliog- 
raphy of the papers indexed is prepared and 
arranged alphabetically according .o a ma- 
chine-generated reference code. The second 
illustration above shows a line in the Index, 
and arrowed beneath it the complete cita- 
tion from the bibliography. The reference 
code is composed automatically during 
mechanical manipulation of the data and 
consists of the first four letters of the first 


author’s name, the author’s first two initials, 
the last two digits of the year of the original 
communication, and the initials of the first 
three words of the title which are not words 
such as “the,” “of,” “in,” “an,” etc. The 
machine-prepared bibliography is useful to 
the scientist who wishes to keep up to date 
with the current writings of his favorit 
authors. 

Another significant IBM development is 
program entitled Selective Dissemination 0! 
Information. This also resulted from original 
work by Mr. Luhn, which has been further 
developed by Mr. T. R. Savage who is also 
with IBM’s Advanced Systems Development 
Division. For the past year IBM has exper 
mented with a multi-stage selective clissem! 
nation system that treats professional person- 
nel as users and IBM internal reports * 
documents. This experiment has proven sut- 
cessful in supplying users with only nforma- 
tion likely to be pertinent to their area ot 
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interest. The system is new and there is still 
much to be learned about information dis- 
smination systems, information- 
gathering habits, and the value of individual 
documents. 

The SDI system stores a profile of the 
interests in reading matter. This 
characterization consists of a list of words 
which the user believes indicates his interests 
and are likely to appear in relevant docu- 
ments. These lists (one or many) for each 
user are keypunched and stored on magnetic 
tape for computer processing. As documents 
are received, lists of words are extracted 
from each document and again keypunched. 
The document lists or profiles are then 
matched by the computer against the user 
profiles that have been stored on tape. If for 
any given document and user there is a 
ufficiently high correlation between the 
number of identical words on the two lists, 
an output card is punched. The “sufficient” 
number of identical words is a parameter 
completely under control of the system op- 
erators. Raising or lowering the number has 
the effect of producing fewer notices, with a 
resultant greater chance of relevant material 
being “missed,” or more notices, with a 
greater chance that irrelevant material is 
being disseminated. 


users’ 


users 


The multi-staging of the system consists in 
nding first only a notification that a docu- 
ment exists and allowing the user to order 
in individual copy if he requires it. Notifica- 
tions are prepared at the time the document 
profiles are extracted and the title, author, 
source, and an abstract is printed on a 
blank IBM card. The card is designed with a 
tear-off stub so that the notice may be 
retained by the user in a 3 X 5 index file. 
Kesponse is accomplished by the user punch- 
ing a PORT-A-PUNCH® column on the 
address-re sponse card, with the point of a 
pencil or other sharp device. Alternative 
responses are allowed and the returned cards 
we processed to isolate hard-copy orders and 
to keep records of individual responses. The 
esponse cards can also be used to up-date 
wt revise wsers’ profiles, so that by constant 
vision of stored profiles current interests 
are reflectod. 
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The basic system described may be altered 
to perform several other functions besides 
dissemination. By storing all processed docu- 
ment profiles on tape and translating users 
inquiries into search profiles the system can 
be used for information retrieval. The user 
profiles themselves can be retrieved again to 
obtain an ordered list of users interested in, 
or conversant with, various fields of interest. 
In effect it makes every user a consultant to 
the system. By adding appropriate informa- 
tion to the user profiles, the system could be 
valuable as a personnel-skill file. A major 
advantage to the system is that it has not 
been designed for a specific family of docu- 
ments. It will operate as well with mathe- 
matical input, management-related material, 
scientific data, etc. It is sufficiently general in 
nature that it is readily adaptable to any 
body of knowledge requiring this type of 
processing. 


REGIONAL IR CENTERS 


A brief description of Soviet “IR” methods 
was printed in the October issue of this 
journal. We have not attempted, to date, to 
establish in the United States a center along 
the lines of the one described. Many agree 
that the need exists for such a center and 
that it would make an important contribu- 
tion to the free world’s scientific endeavor. A 
recent grant by the National Science Foun- 
dation to Southern Methodist University is 
worth noting. This award was made “to con- 
duct a basic study of regional scientific and 
technical information centers. Models of 
such centers will be formulated and modes 
of operation for each will be detailed. Thus, 
the study will be a generalized analysis of 
regional information centers, without refer- 
ence to any particular area or region.” 

The establishment of regional information 
centers or discipline-oriented centers would 
be a major breakthrough in our information 
system. Once established, a mutually co- 
operative system of centers linked together 
by communication facilities would be more 
powerful than the present Russian activity. 
Such regional centers would tend to special- 
ize in the technologies of the area they 
serviced. Each would thus be more com- 
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plete than otherwise and would allow 
specialized treatment for all. They would 
have the additional advantage of maintaining 
much closer service-customer relationship. 
They would be quicker to respond to chang- 
ing needs of their clientele. The Southern 
Methodist study should prove most interest- 
ing and with other associated research could 
well form the basis for establishing a national 
information network. 

Even with the establishment of 
centers sometime in the future, it is not too 
early to outline some desirable charac- 
teristics of such operation. First, such centers 
should concern themselves with current lit- 
erature. It would not be necessary to dupli- 
cate back issues of periodicals and_ book 
collections already available in existing li- 
braries. Such centers, though, should be 
cognizant of the holdings of the major 
libraries in their sphere of influence so that 
they could provide a complete information 
service. This would allow the center to pro- 
vide not only current material but references 
to material available at other locations. Such 
centers should periodically purge their hold- 
ings and retire obsolete material to less ac- 
tive storage. 

Regional information centers should have 
an active program of rapid, automatic, se- 
lected dissemination. A system to accom- 
plish such a program could be the Selective 
Dissemination of Information system de- 
scribed above. Such a system would notify 
scientists, engineers, management personnel, 
educators, governmental employees, and the 
private citizen, if desired, of reports, articles, 
and other papers of interest to him. Availa- 
bility of information on almost every sub- 
ject is no problem today. The problem is 
sifting from the mass those few pieces that 
are actually pertinent and are of definite 
value to a particular user. In addition to 
individual item notification, the center could 
publish indices of material received, properly 
categorized, for browsing and _ reference 
purposes. With the advances being made in 
communications, remote inquiry and display 
stations are not too far in the future. 

It should be quite clear that these regional 
centers would not replace the existing public 


such 


libraries or the many _ excellent specia 
libraries that have been developed by pri 
vate corporations. Rather, they would sup- 
plement these activities, enhancing their uw. 
fulness to their customers and upgrading tly 
information services generally  availabl 


RELATED DEVELOPMENTS 


Regional and other information centen 
will require equipment now in various stages 
of research and development and the further 
development of existing machines and pro. 
cesses. The next five years no doubt will se 
the development and _ installation of larg 
capacity, dense storage micro-image systems 
These storage media, coupled with larg 
random-access memories in the billions-of- 
bits range for indexing storage, will provid 
the basis for an information storage and 
retrieval capability. This arrangement ma 
be satisfactory for many applications ove: 
the next 20 years. There is no doubt that 
optical scanning of many types of printed 
material will be possible in the next fiv 
years. Conservatively, the next ten year 
should see mechanical translation on a larg 
scale an actuality. The combination of opti- 
cal scanning, machine translation, large rav- 
dom-access memory, and micro-image stor- 
age with micro-second retrieval will provici 
a powerful system for the processing ani 
dissemination of information. Now to expan( 
would add a_ world-wid 
satellite-communication system and we couli 
transmit and receive information 
output that is immediately readable in th 
recipient’s native language. 


our horizon we 


with a 


The extent to which man replaces thi 
repetitious, mechanical portion of his ever\- 
day labors by mechanization depends upo' 
his will, the inventive genius of the equip- 
ment designer, and, in the end, th« machin 
fabricator. In the area of storing and retriev- 
ing information, we may soon stop Te 
designing the wheel.” Just as we learned te 
fly, to split the atom, and to explore oute! 
space, we will devise radically new methods 
of viewing and using the work of our a 
sociates so laboriously performed and pt- 
liferously reported. 
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New Studies in Behavioral Science 
and Public Policy 


These items are selected and annotated by the ABS staff in a periodic search of 
new issues of 250 journals and reviews, including about 100 that are published outside 
the United States, and from announcements and review copies of books and fugitive 
materials recently published. Some items of special interest are boxed. 


\ttport, G. W., “The Open System in Personality Theory.” J. of Abnormal and Social Psych., 
LXI (Nov. 60), 301-10. Most current theories of personality take full account of two require- 
ments of an open system, emphasizing stability rather than growth, information and cognitive 
theory rather than creativity. They tend to ignore two other criteria, the tendency of the 
human personality to go beyond the “steady state” and to engage in transactions. 

\nprews, K. R., “Reaction to University Development Programs.” Harvard Bus. R., XXXIX 
(May-June ’61)® 116-34. Detailed results of an interview study of 6,000 executives who had 
attended special ‘management courses at universities. Such courses are found quite successful in 
redressing “the narrowing effect of unvaried business experience.” 

\nrHony, R. N., and M. V. Sears, “Who’s That?” Harvard Bus. R., XXXIX (May-June ’61), 
65-71. Proposes that people in business transactions identify themselves with their social 
security numbers, to improve the accuracy, speed, and brevity of data-handling and to make 
automatic the exchange of information among businesses. 

\ppLE, D., ed. Sociological Studies of Health and Sickness. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961 

$7.50. Twenty-two articles on the relevance of social and psychological forces to patient care, 
under four headings: The Recognition of Need for Health Care; The Patient’s Point of View; 
Psychosocial Processes in Illness; and The Organization of Hospitals. With an annotated 
bibliography. 
Arter, D. E. The Political Kingdom in Uganda: A Study in Bureaucratic 
ton: Princeton U. Press, 1961, $10.00. The problems of “modernizing autocracy, a political 
system that can absorb and traditionalize change but cannot alter its autocratic principle of 
authority.” Examines social, religious, and economic changes of half a century, the nature of 
government and leaders, the inhibited growth of parties. 

Application of Psychiatric Insights to Cross- 
Cultural Communication. New York: 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
1961, $.75 (paper). A symposium. 

\RENSBERG, C. M., “The Community as 


Nationalism. Prince- 


ApriAN, C. R., ed. Social Science and Com- 
munity Action. East Lansing: Michigan 
State U. Continuing Education Service, 
1961, paper. Important articles on 


Object and as Sample.” Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist, LXIII (April ’61), 241-64. Excel- 
lent and authoritative analysis of a meth- 
odological problem—the meaning of the 
community in a culture, and community 
study as an end in itself. 


“Theory, Research, and Practice in Com- 
munity Organization” by P. H. Rossi; 
“The Analy sis of Influence in Local Com- 
munities” by R. A. Dahl; and “The Roles 
of the Planner in the Community” by L. 
Rodwin. 


ARSENIAN, J., “Situational Factors Contribut- 
ing to Mental Illness in the United States: 
A Theoretical Summary.” Mental Hygiene, XLV (April ’61), 194-206. A set of assumptions 
and concepts and their operation, based on some 500 case histories. Outlines situations that are 
pgtential generators of high levels of tension for considerable numbers of people. 


AsHrorp, D. E. Political Change in Morocco. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1961, $8.50. A 
precise description of the pattern of Moroccan national politics at the time of independence, 
active forces and organizations, and an analysis of changes in this pattern over the following 
three years. An important work, comparable to Coleman’s study of Nigeria. 

Becker, E., “The Psychotherapeutic Meeting of East and West.” Amer. Imago, XVIII (Spring 
61), 5-20. Compares Western with Japanese psychotherapy. “In unguarded aspiration the 
most orthodox psychoanalysis leans to meet the East. The modern East, in turn, draws its 


scientific —_— from the West, and finds that it can do so without departing from its 
own ideals 


Beer, S$. H., “Democratic One-Party Government for Britain.” Pol. Q., XXXII (April-June ’61), 
114-23. Postulates the possibility of continued and reinforced domination of British politics 
by the Conservatives , notes democratic features in such a situation. Attributes the tendency 
to one-party dominance, in Britain as elsewhere, to “a great democratic achievement, the pro- 
found ssening, if not total elimination, of class division.” 

BeLo, J. Trance in Bali. New York: Columbia U. Press, 1960, $7.50. A record and analysis of 
the wi lespread phenomenon of hypnotic trance in Balinese culture, based on intensive field 
work; the shifting culture patterns may soon cause it to disappear. 
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Benson, L., and C. Srrour, “Causation and the American Civil War: Two Appraisals.” Hig 
and Theory, 1 (#2, 61), 163-85. The first states four principles “to narrow the range 9} 
potentially verifiable explanations” of events—public opinion, actor’s awareness, laws of huma, 
behavior, intrinsic plausibility. The second proposes a “dialectical method.” 

Bishop, G. A., “The Tax Burden by Income Class, 1958.” Natl. Tax J., XIV (March °61), 4). 
55. Finds that the burden imposed by all types of taxation in the U.S. “is approximate) 
proportional to income in the income classes that include most of the population”—up to ¢h 
$15,000 level at least. Notes methodological and definitional problems. 

BoESCHENSTEIN, H., et al. The University and World Affairs. New York: Ford Foundation, 196) 
(paper; on request). A report on “The American University as a Center of Learning ar 
Service,” “Educational Cooperation Across National Boundaries,” “Strengthening Our Educa. 
tional Resources,” etc., with reasonably specific recommendations. 

Bramson, L D. The Political Context of Sociology. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1961, $4.0) 
A brief “sociology of sociology,” from the viewpoint of the intellectual historian. Notes varioy: 
political ideas to which sociologists have been committed, indicates the influence of these idea 
on sociological research in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Buck, R. L., “Behavioral Scientists in Schools of Medicine.” J. of Health and Human Behavio; 
II (Spring 61), 59-64. A 1959 questionnaire study of 70 of 84 medical schools in the US 
583 psychologists, 96 sociologists, 69 anthropologists, 11 political scientists, and three ecoy. 
omists had medical faculty appointments. Almost all did research, about half gave instructioy: 
77% held the Ph.D., 62% had full-time appointments. 

BuncE, M., “The Weight of Simplicity in the Construction and Assaying of Scientific Theories. 
Phil. of Sci., XXVIII (April ’61), 120-49. A careful analysis of the many meanings of sin. 
plicity. Useful for a more microscopic examination of the jagged edge of Occam’s Razor. 

CazENEvVE, J., et al., “Enquéte sociologique sur la connaissance d’autrui.” Cahiers Intl. de So 
XXIX (July-Dec. 60), 137-56. A study of the perceptions of members of each of four Frenc 
social groupings—intellectuals, workers, administrators, and farmers—regarding the physical 
characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of members of the other groups. : 


CuurcuMAN, C. W. Prediction and Optimal 

Decision. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 

Coun, N., “The Cult of the Free Spirit. tice-Hall, 1961, $9.00. Philosophic issues 

Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic R., of a science of values—an analysis of th 

ing and disturbing account of the medie- prertied + omaqy findings in managerial de 
val form of behavior, with many echoes in 

today’s civilization. The story of “we hap- and 

py few” who have the word from on high thi 

and could do no wrong. 

8 Problems of Voluntary Small Groups i: 

= the Urban Locality.” Soc. R., IX (Marc! 

61), 55-84. An interview and participant observation study in a large English city of the 

sociological and psychiatric content and determinants of role relationships on the urban fringe 

The groups studied presented “a leadership situation from which power and tradition wer 

absent, and where tasks could only be consummated when they appealed directly to the uncon- 

strained desires and preferencs of the underlying membership.” 


Duncan, O. D., et al. Statistical Geography. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1961, $6.00. Methodologi- 
cal problems facing social scientists and statisticians in analyzing areal data. 

Epwarps, R. S., “The Influence of the Nationalized Industries.” Pub. Admin., XXXIX_ (Spring 
61), 45-57. A director speaks on the economic features of the British public sector, arguing 
that nationalized industries should be run as commercial undertakings, though with a sense ot 
responsibility for broader interests. Notes that their enormous resources “make their decisions 
on research and development, both as to volume and choice of products, of cardinal importance 
to the speed and direction of innovation.” 

Eccan, F., “Ethnographic Data in Social Anthropology in the United States.” Soc. R., IX 
(March ’61), 19-26. In the U.S., ethnographic data is combined with more traditional interests 
in culture history and cultural process; the base is broader than that of the complementary work 
of British social anthropology. 

EscHENBURG, T., “Die Rolle der Persénlichkeit in der Krise der Weimarer Republic: Hinden- 
burg, Briining, Groener, Schleicher.” Vierteljahresheft fiir Zeitgeschichte, IX (Jan. 61), 1-29 
The impact of personalities upon events has been overlooked in recent accounts of the crisis 0! 
the Weimar Republic, 1931-32; sketches the personal characteristics of some principal actors, 
shows the impact of their diversity and conflicts upon events. 

Fiscner, A., and J. L. Fiscner, “Culture and Epidemiology: A Theoretical Investigation 0! 
Kuru.” J. of Health and Human Behavior, II (Spring ’61), 16-25. A study of a disease unique 
to Eastern New Guinea emphasizes the role of cultural factors in the study of the epidemiology 
of disease and the resistance to disease. 

Fisner, M. B., and R. M. Roru, “Structure: An Essential Framework for Research.” Personnel 
and Guidance J., XXXIX (April ’61), 639-44. Characteristics of current research on achieve- 
ment, a listing of important elements seldom covered, the need for conceptual structure, and a 
proposed “structured multivariate system.” 
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FourastiE, J., “Three Comments on the Near Future of Mankind.” Diogenes, #32 (Winter 60), 
1-16. A rather fresh analysis of the population problem, focussing on the rate of increasing life 
expectancy, the number of inhabitants per hectare of various populations, and the quantity of 
space per person available in the world at future dates. 

Fox, W. T. R., and A. “The 
ing of International Relations in the 
United States.” World Pol., XIII (April Jornt, C. B., and N. Rescuer, “The Prob- 
61), 339-59. A mature analysis of trends lem of Uniqueness in History.” Hist. and 
in the teaching of foreign affairs, with Theory, I (# 2, ’61), 150-62. Events are 
authoritative labels applied to the major rendered non-unique in thought only. His- 
developments and comparisons with the tory in fact “conforms fully to the stand- 
teaching of the subject in Western Europe. ard hypothetico-deductive paradigm of 

scientific inquiry”’—data is examined, an 

Francis, R. G. The Rhetoric of Science: A explanatory hypothesis is formulated, the 
Methodological Discussion “sd the Tu o-By- consequences of the hypothesis are ana- 
Two Table. Minneapolis: U. of Minnesota lyzed, and these consequences are tested 
Press, 1961, $4.75. The relation of the against additional data. 
two-by-two table to logic and to problems 
of causality, a proposal that logical forms 
as models for research design be used much as mathematical models are now employed by 
statisticians, etc. From the viewpoint of “a social science theorist as opposed to that of an opera- 
tionalist in the social sciences.” A thoughtful, much-needed work. 

FreepMAN, L. Z., and H. D. Lassweux, “A National Institute of Social and Behavioral Path- 
ology.” Amer. J. of Psychiatry, CXVII (March ’61), 847-48. Last of three such notes in this 
journal. Urges a network of policy researches in law and psychopathology. 

FRIEDMANN, W. G., and G. KaLMAnorr, eds. Joint International Business Ventures. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1961, $15.00. Thirty-six detailed case studies show how joint international 
business ventures can relate resources of industrially developed nations to needs of less developed 
countries: internal and external features of joint ventures, nature of the associating parties, 
public agencies as partners, management problems, etc. 

GeELLMAN, W., “The Vocational Adjustment Shop.” Personnel and Guidance J., XXXIX (April! 
61), 630-33. An account of an innovation that sets up a therapeutic and age environment. 


GLUCKMAN, M., “Ethnographic Data in British Social Anthropology.” Soc. R., IX (March ’61), 
5-17. “If we are going to penetrate more deeply into the actual process hg which persons and 
groups live together with a social system, under a culture, we have to employ a series of con- 
nected cases — within the same area of social life.” 


Gonrcuarov, N. K., “La Reforme scolaire en URSS.” Intl. R. of Ed., VI ( #4, ’60), 433-42. 
In 1959 major reforms were begun throughout the Soviet education sy di m, the main changes 
being a general extension of secondary school education and, starting at the lowest classes, re- 
lating theoretical instruction to productive work—i.e., combining general with vocational 
education. 


Granal, G., and P. Ipiant, “Un itinéraire pour la Sociologie.” Cahiers Intl. de Soc., XXIX 
(July-Dec. °60), 157-73. Observations on the methodological problems of sociological research 
in a French village. 


Green, J. W., “Success and Failure in Technical Assistance: A Case Study.” Human Organiza- 
tion, XX (Spring ’61), 2-10. An attempt to bring about basic change in a national Pakistani 
program of community development. A field study of trained village workers led to major train- 
ing program revisions, with some unanticipated but favorable consequences. 

Gurvircu, G., “Pour le deuxieme -centenaire 
de la Naissance de Saint-Simon (1760- 
Lasken, G. W., ed. The Processes of On- 1960 ).” Cahiers Intl. de Soc. XXIX (July- 


going Human Evolution. Detroit: Wayne . Dec. ’60) 
State U. Press, 1961, $3.75. A no-non- 
sense set of technical papers on evolu- 
tion: the effects of climate and culture. 
the ABO blood groups, the role of infec- 
tious diseases, plasticity and adaptation, 


, 3-13. An essay dedicated to 
the proposition that Saint-Simon was the 
greatest and most direct precursor of mod- 
ern sociology. 

HavpeEnin, M. H., “The Gaither Committee 

migration and isolation, and irradiation = the Policy Process.” W orld Pol., XHI 

2 pril °61), 360-84. A rare type of analy- 

effects. The frontiers of social science as blic 

glimpsed from the field of biology. The 

views are often exciting and reward the ag ee the paucy process, and is utilised 

in limited fashion by its variously moti- 
vated participants and officials. 

HaAvperin, S. W., ed. Some 20th Century 

Historians. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1961, $5.95. Eleven biographical essays. 

Hatpens, J. M., “Culture Change in Laos and Serbia: Possible Tendencies Toward Universal 
Orgai izational Patterns.” Human Organization, XX (Spring ’61), 11-14. Examines the rela- 
tionsl\p between the villager and the state in both c yuntries; suggests that “to establish and 
then ):aintain a modern state in the administrativ e, economic, and industrial sense, centralized 
authority and peasant participation are essential.” 
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Harpy, G., “Ethnologie et jardins.” R. de Psych. des Peuples, XVI (Dec. 60), 9-32. Gardens a 
an indication of important cultural variables, describing major types in history. 

Hauser, P. M. Population Perspectives. New Brunswick: Rutgers U. Press, 1961, $3.50. Lectures 
summarizing the current facts and arguments on the population explosion in the world and jy 
the U.S., its consequences and implications for the U.S., and the facts and consequences of th, 
“metropolitan area explosion.” Clear and brief. 

Heap, W. G., “Adaptive Sociology.” Br. J. of Soc., XII (March 61), 23-40. An elaborate a 
tempt at a new framework of sociology, combining ethical posture and factual situation, oy. 
ganized around the concept of adaptation. 

HEILBRUNN, G., “Psychoanalysis of Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow.” Archives of General Psy. 
chiatry, IV (April ’61), 321-30. General account of the development and changing character 
of psychoanalysis. 

Hernine, P., “On Science and the Polity.”” SSRC Items, XV (March ’61), 1-6. A critique of th 
C. P. Snow thesis that scientists and intellectuals have had negligible policy roles. “Science has 
become another of the great interest groups and in a free scciety has assumed a_ prominent 
place in the polity.” 

“History and Role of Philanthropy in American Society.” Amer. Phil. Society Proceedings, 1\ 
(April ’61), 141-66. Five brief articles: H. A. Moe, “Notes on the Origin of Philanthropy iy 
Christendom”; W. K. Jordan, “The Development of Philanthropy in England in the Early Mod. 
ern Era”; M. Curti, “Tradition and Innovations in American Philanthropy”; F. E. Andrews, 
“Growth and Present Status of American Foundations’; and S. Fabricant, “An Economist’s View 
of Philanthropy.” 


Homans, G. C. Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 
1961, $5.50. Analysis of the actual social behavior of individuals in interaction situations, with 
a set of general propositions. 


Janopa, G. White Man. New York: Oxford U. Press, 1961, $3.40. A field study of the attitudes 
and prejudices of Africans regarding Europeans in Ghana before independence. 


Janna, K., et al. Legislative Politics in Indiana. Bloomington: Indiana U. Bureau of Govt. Re- 
search, 1961 (paper). Characteristics of candidates for the 1961 Indiana legislature, based on 
interviews; comparison of social characteristics of house and senate members, and of party 
members; comparison of political attitudes; comments on the group basis of politics. 


Janz, H.-W., “Die chemische Beeinflussung 
seelischer Stérungen, I, II, III.” Frank- 


LeontTier, W. W., and M. HorreNnBERG, furter Hefte, XVI (Feb., March and April 


Scientific American. A mathematical meth- 


od that permits prediction of changes in 
employment and demand in each of the 
58 major production sectors of the Ameri- 
can economy that would be affected by 
disarmament or by programs to compen- 
sate for its impact. Applied to one possi- 
ble case, a 20% cut in arms expenditures; 
various patterns of reallocation would in- 
— changes in 500,000 to 1,000.000 
jobs. 


61), various pages. A three-part account 
of the influence of drugs upon mental 
processes—the research findings, thera- 
peutic uses, points of controversy. 
Kiersky, L. J., “Bibliography on Reproduc- 
tion of Documentary Information Janv- 
ary-December 1960.” Special Libraries 
LII (March 61), 132-35. Cites some 100 
articles—general, on copy methods and 
processes, equipment, applications, sys- 


tems, and standards. 
KoOESTENBAUM, P., “Existential Psychiatry, 
Logical Positivism, and Phenomenology.” A lengthy, diffuse, uncertain, but useful presentation 
of some of the distinctions among the three approaches to knowledge. 


Lantis, M., “Anthropologists in the Federal Government.” Human Organization, XX (Spring 61), 
37-41. Functions and attitudes of the 8° anthropologists employed by central offices of the 
U.S. government, with recommendations for preparation and job conditions. Major employers 
are Interior, the Smithsonian, and State, in that order. 


LasswE.L, H. D., “The Interplay of Economic, Political and Social Criteria in Legal Policy.” 
Vanderbilt Law R., XIV (March ’61), 451-71. A brief introduction to Lasswellian analysis for 
legal scholars. 


LENNARD, H. L., et al. The Anatomy of Psychotherapy: Systems of Communication and Expecte- 
tion. New York: Columbia U. Press, 1960, $6.00. How the concepts and approach of sociology 
can provide new insights into problems faced by psychotherapy. 


Lewis, N. D. C., “The Future of Psychotherapy.” Amer. J. of Psychotherapy, XV (April 61), 
184-92. A broad, perceptive look at the status and aims of present-day psychotherapy, and ai 
outline of 11 “forward movements.” Asks, “Will the therapist assume the role of » master 
healer of individuals or become a human engineer of the collective unconscious?” 


Lipset, S. M., and N. SMELsER, “Change and Controversy in Recent American Sociology.” Br. J. 
of Soc., XII (March 61), 41-51. “Sociology has evolved steadily from its poiicy-orien‘ed roots 
towards a more strictly scientific emphasis.” Moving away from its original concern with the 
reintegration of American society, its sphere of knowledge has become “secularized.” 
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Mann, F. C., and F. W. Nerr. Managing Major Change in Organizations. Ann Arbor: Founda- 
tion for Research in Human Behavior, 1961, $3.00. Means by which executives can gain em- 
ployee acceptance of various types of reorganization. 


McCorkLe, T., “Chiropractic: A Deviant Theory of Disease and Treatment in Contemporary 


Western Culture.” Human Organization, XX (Spring 61), 20-22. Sketches relevant aspects of 
rural lowa culture, describes one major variety of Chiropractic theory and practice, and shows 


how it satisfies certain needs and fits into the belief systems of rural Iowans better than Western 


medical practice. 

“Meere und Kontinente in der Weltpolitik 
der Gegenwart.” A symposium on geog- 
raphy’s impact on tomorrow’s world poli- 
tics: “Atlantik und Pazific in Wider- 
streit,”” “Die Seekrieg fiihring im Zeitalter 
globaler Strategie,” and “Die strategische 
und politische Bedeutung von Militiar- 
stiitzpunkten.” 

Merinc, O. A Grammer of Human Values. 
Pittsburgh: U. of Pittsburgh Press, 1961, 
$4.50. “A grammer of common, possible 
human values which encompass the realms 
of the existential, the normative and idio- 
syncratic in human conduct,” based on a 
comparative study of values in _ five 
cultures. 

Mutes, I. T. R., et al., “Symposium on Psy- 
choanalysis and Validation.” Br. J. of Med. 
Psych., XXXIV (#1, 61), 1-22. Articles 


Bauinky, A. S. “Has the Soviet Union Tak- 


en a Step Toward Communism?” Social 
Research, XXVIII (Spring ’61), 1-14. A 
highly-touted experiment to test the Soviet 
Union’s readiness for communism, as op- 
posed to socialism. In 1954 a foundry in 
Baku was reorganized as a social labora- 
tory to pass economic decisions into the 
worker’s hands. According to the chief 
engineer, “We have reduced the role of 
management, and rely heavily on the 
honesty, initiative, and responsibility of 
the workers in decision-making. We have, 
if only in a limited way, separated re- 
ward from individual productivity . . .” 
(Most procedures resemble American hu- 
man-relations-in-administration principles. ) 


| 


on the conflict between experimentalists i 
and therapists; on the “character of psychodynamic discourse”; and on the “clinical” and “ob- 
jective” approaches to psychodynamic material. 

Misuan, E. J., “Theories of Consumer’s Behavior: A Cynical View.” Economica, XXVIII (Feb. 
61), 1-11. A technical summary of the propositions arising from Hick’s indifference-preference 
hypothesis and from Samuelson’s revealed preference hypothesis; “after all the display of tech- 
nical virtuosity associated with such theorems, there is nothing the practising economist can 
take away with him to help him come to grips with the complexity of the real world.” 

MukHERJEE, P. K. Economic Surveys in Under-developed Countries. New York: Taplinger, 1960, 
$5.50. A study in methodology, suggesting new concepts for field investigations in rural econo- 
mies, integrating all sectors. 

Nunnaiy, J. C., Jr. Popular Conceptions of Mental Health. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1961, $5.00. Results of six years of research on public attitudes toward mental health, 
conducted by the U. of Illinois’ Institute of Communication Research. 

OveraLL, J. E., and C. M. Witviams, “Models for Medical Diagnosis.” Behavioral Sci., VI ( April 
61), 134-41. Develops models that would simplify a general quantitative diagnostic procedure, 
amenable for computer use, into a sequence of decision processes of manageable size for a 
statistical approach. 

Patri, A., “Saint-Simon et Marx.” Contrat Social, V (Jan. ’61), 18-24. A point by point com- 
parison, noting similarities and differences. St. Simon has more to add to the future. 

PeacH, B., “John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation: Investment in Free Individuals.” 
South Atlantic Q., LX (Spring "61), 125-204. A lengthy story of the origins and operations of 
a foundation that has perhaps been more concerned with stimulating individual creativity than 
any other in foundation history. 
Peacock, A. T., and J. WiseMAN, “The 

P Past and Future of Public Spending.” 

ace, pate : tory of British public i s 1900 
Stories for Children. London: Tavistock H public expenditures 1 


Press, 1960. The new age has pushed the 
old-time fairy tale into the background, 
and substituted for it a host of comics 


1959; indices of expenditure growth 
(from 9% of national income in 1900 to 
37% in 1959), its changing composition, 
etc. 


and other story forms for children that 
much more graphically expose the id and 
its functions and ignore the superego. 


Pervin, L. A., “Rigidity in Neurosis and 
General Personality Functioning.” J. of 
Abnormal and Social Psych., LXI (Nov. 

— F ’60), 389-95. Neurotics were found more 
rigid on each of five tests—problem solving, motor, learning, perception, and concept formation. 
Any given individual, however, may be rigid in one area of personality and not in another. 

Ping, F., and R. R. Hour, “Creativity and Primary Process: A Study of Adaptive Regression.” 
J. of Abnormal and Social Psych., LXI (Nov. ’60), 370-79. A study of relationships between 
expression and control of primary process material on the one hand, and quality of productions 
in a variety of tests of imagination on the other, finding them independent of one another. 
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Rawra, H., and R. Scutamwer. Applied Statistical Decision Theory. Boston: Harvard U. Grad 
School of Business Admin., 1961, $9.50. An introduction to the mathematical analysis oj 
decision-making in uncertain situations. 

Reisky-Dusnic, V. Communist Propagand, 

‘ ef Methods. New York: Praeger, 196] 

Rossi, P. H., and A. S. Rosst, Some Ef- $6.00. A case study of policies, methods 
fects of Parochial School Education in and effectiveness of Czechoslovakia: 
America.” Daedalus, XC (Spring °61), Communist indoctrination of party mem. 
300-28. How the parochial school system bers and the intelligentsia. 
arose in the U.S., its present-day institu- 
tional patterning, and its individual and Rettic, S., and B. PAsAaMANICK, “Mori 
social consequences. Data suggests that Value Structure and Social Class.” Soci. 
the parochial-school Catholic is more ometry, XXIV (March 61), 21-35. Com. 
closely identified with his church than the pares the factorial structure and severity 
public school Catholic, but that the of moral judgment of university graduates 
parochial schools do not tend to alienate to those of blue collar workers. Finds the 
individual Catholics from their communi- relationship between severity of moral 
ties. judgment and social class on general and 

economic issues to be curvilinear, reach- 

ing a peak with skilled or upwardly mo- 
bile workers; family and religious morality, however, were highest in lower class strata. 

Rez.er, J., “Current Issues of Labour Economics in the United States of America.” Intl. So 
Sci. J., XIII (#1, ’61), 95-114. Sketches seven major issues: “dethronement of the marginal 
productivity theory of wages; quest for a new wage theory; impact of unionism on wages: 
labour’s share in the national income; responsibility of unionism for inflation; effects of auto- 
mation on the labour market; the ‘right’ method for labour economics.” 

Rivista Intl. di Sci. Soc., LXIX (Jan.-April ’61), 1-146. An issue devoted to studies of economic 
development, especially in Italian regions, with a number of well-presented techniques of 
measure and comparisons. 

Rome, S. C., and B. K. Rome, “The Leviathan Technique for Large-Group Analysis.” Behavioral 
Sci., VI (April ’61), 148-52. Studies of internal governing and deciding processes of larg: 
social groups “are artificially creating the workings of a complex organization by simulating 
social processes on the computer.” 


RosENGREN, W. R., “Institutional Types and Sociological Research: An Hypothesis in Role Sys- 
tems and Research Models.” Human Organization, XX (Spring ’61), 42-48. Hypothesizes that 
there is a relationship between types of large-scale institutions, specifically between “de- 
terminate” and “indeterminate” institutions, and the types of research social scientists do in 
them, and on them. 


Rosier, A., “La politique du loisir.” Cahiers du Musée Social, (Jan.-Feb. ’61), 3-21. Leisure: its 
varying definition through time and among countries, and a call for research on what leisur 
is and who shapes it in the modern world. 


RossE.Lo, P., “Les principaux courants educatifs en 1958-1959.” Intl. R. of Ed., VI (#4, ’60). 
385-98. Data and comments on main trends in education, e.g., educational budgets are rising 
throughout the world (14.5% of government budgets in 1956, 16.1% in 1959), secondary school 
attendance is increasing more rapidly than primary, etc. 

Rupo.pn#, S. H., “Consensus and Conflict in — 
Indian Politics.” World Pol., XIII (April | 
61), 385-99. The cultural, = Re on | Scuur, E. M., “British Narcotics Policies. 

| 
| 


historical, and intellectual experiences - of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
that lead Indians to suspect conflict in Police Sci., LI (March-April 61), 619- 
politics. The traditional consensus is im- 29. How the British handle narcotics ad- 
possible to the extent that political and | dicts compared with the US. Most of the 
economic development processes clash, | American rationale is demolished, and the 
however. British policy of handling addicts by 
Life, Death d thi therapy and continued enlightened allow- 
ance of use is justified. British policies 
have far more desirable social conse- 
quences. 


Sr. Joun-Strevas, N. 
Law. Bloomington: Indiana U. Press, 
1961, $5.95. The relations between law 
and Christian morals in England and the | 
U.S.: legal compared with theological 
views on contraception, sterilization, homosexuality, suicide, euthanasia. 

Scott, W. G., “Organization Theory: An Overview and an Appraisal.” J. of Amer. Acad. o 
Mgmt., IV (April 61), 7-26. Modern organization theory, as distinct from the “classical” an¢ 
“non-classical” doctrines of organization, “when stripped of its irrelevancies, redundancies, and 
‘speech defects,’ is a logical and vital evolution in management thought.” It is “an amorphous 
aggregation of synthesizers and restaters, with a few extending leadership on the frontier.” 

ScHMIDEBERG, M., “A Major Task of Therapy: Developing Volition and Purpose.” Amer. J. o 
Psychotherapy, XV (April ’61), 251-59. “The aim of therapy is to get the patient to function 
and adjust socially, at not too great a cost. . . . Once the patient carries out a positive action, 
no matter how small, it can be used as an incentive for a better goal.” 
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suanps, H. C. Thinking and Psychotherapy: An Inquiry into the Processes of Communication. 
Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, for Commonwealth Fund, 1960, $5.75. Attempts to establish a 
theoretical continuity across the field of behavior, with special reference to control mechanisms. 

suoup, C. S., “Tax Tension and the British Fiscal System.” Natl. Tax J., XIV (March 61), 1-40. 

“Why there is little tax tension—conflicting group and individual demands regarding the ideal 
nature of the tax system—in Great Britain as compared with the U.S., France, 

sarH, M. G. Government in Zazzau, 1800-1950. New York: Oxford U. Press for Intl. African 
Inst., 1960, $8.00. A study of a Hausa kingdom in Northern Nigeria, based on field work. 

syrn, R. A., “The Incredible Electrical Conspiracy” (Parts I and II). Fortune, LXIII (April 

‘and May ’61), various pages. How one of the greatest corporations apart from its elaborate 
management training in the behavioral sciences, discovered some new lessons on management 
accountability, informal organization, and how to know when a law is not moribund. Also a 
good detective story. 

SoumeR, R., “Leadership and Group Geography.” Sociometry, XXIV (March ’61), 99-110. A 
study in a natural setting (a cafeteria) of how people in small groups arrange themselves 
vis-a-vis leaders who occupy various positions around rectangular tables. 

TanenHAUS, J., “Supreme Court Attitudes 
Toward Federal Administrative Agencies.” 


Vanderbilt Law R., XIV (March ’61), Wricnrt, B., and M. S. Evirrs, “Direct Fac- 
473-502. An excellent survey of uses of tor Analysis in Sociometry.” Sociometry, 
social science methods in dealing with the XXIV (March ’61), 82-98. Describes and 
judicial process—the use of social science illustrates “a Q-technique  sociometric 
by the courts, analysis of the courts by question and a principal-component direct 
social science techniques, the validity of factor analysis summarizing system” with 
quantitative analysis. Reports a new an- which data can be obtained in depth and 
alysis whose findings “do not lend impres- represented “in an orderly, objective, yet 
sive support to the assumption that policy convenient fashion.” 


and value are in fact important variables 
for most of the justices in agency cases.” 

Tuwin, M. M., and A. S. FetpMan. Social Class and Social Change in Puerto Rico. Princeton: 
U. Press, 1961, $10.00. An analysis of class structure, aimed at pinpointing correlations be- 
tween class characteristics and social change 

Unsan, P. K., “The Current Tasks of Soviet Historians.” J. of Human Relations, IX (Winter 
61) 275-83. Soviet historiography, after a brief liberalization in 1955-56, “has once more 
reverted to unquestioning subservience to Party interests”’—particularly with the aims of ex- 
plaining the Soviet advance from socialism to communism and of combating bourgeois ideology. 
There is a Seven-Year Plan for historical research. 

Van Der Kroer, J. M., “The Acquisitive Urge: A Problem in Cultural Change.” Social Research, 
XXVIII (Spring ’61), 37-59. A comparison cf three Indonesian societies indicates the im- 
portance of the social structure itself in determining whether and how the acquisitive urge 
operates, and the effectiveness of its adaptation to the requirements of modernization. 

Waseda Political Studies (Tokyo), III (1960). Three articles reflecting the nascent Japanese 
interest in voting behavior: T. Yoshimura, “Election Survey”; I. Goto, “Dominant Trends of 
Voting Behavior in Japan”; and K. Yoshimura, “Personal Connections as an Important Factor 
in the Determination of Voting Behavior.” 


Wenner, J., “L’indétermination du progrés économique et les structures internationales.” Cahiers 
Intl. de Soc., XXIX (July-Dec. ’60), 27-43. The social context of economic development, in 
the broad sense of social conditions and structure existing on an international level. 

Wurtz, K. R., “A Survey of Important Psychological Books.” Amer. Psychologist, XVI (April 
61), 192-94. Eighty academic psychologists, drawn at random, listed the “most important or 
classical psychological works”; 28 of 278 books listed were cited ten or more times. The four 
most important: James, Principles of Psychology; Hull, Principles of Behavior; Pavlov, Condi- 
tioned Reflexes; Freud, Interpretation of Dreams. 


ON THE COVER: An early data storage bank, permitting limited information retrieval 
erations. This bookcase of chained books was part of the Hereford (England) Cathedral 
library, The library was established in 1686, and the books were still kept in this fashion 
in the lat »ineteenth century. The custom of fastening books to their shelves by chains 
‘a common at an early period throughout all Europe, not only to prevent information loss 
by theft) but to ensure the general availability of a rare commodity. The cut appears in 
William Blades’ Books in Chains (London: Elliot Stock, 1892). 
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Psychiatry, Mental Illness, and Civil Liberties 


by R. Vayy 


Institutional psychiatry requires the psychiatrist to become the agent of society, to 
determine an individual's eligibility to remain a member of that society. The practice 
raises a number of questions concernng civil liberties, especially in view of the vague- 
ness of the criteria used. There is a need for policy research and more careful policy 


formaiion. The author is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Wayne State Uni- 


versity. 


The history of civil liberties is rich with 
examples of the struggle to safeguard the 
rights of individuals associated with unpop- 
ular ideas, activities, and social groups, and 
the rights of racial and religious minorities 
and persons accused of crime. The principal 
concepts developed through our legal system 
to protect these people against the arbitrary 
exercise of power have been procedural and 
substantive due process of law. In our ever- 
present attempt to define and redefine the 
meanings of freedom in the many situations 
in which conflicts arise between the individ- 
ual and the government, one large category 
of people, now said to number 17 million, 
has been almost completely forgotten. This 
group consists of the so-called “mentally ill,” 
more than 600,000 of whom are presently in 
hospitals for mental disease. These individ- 
uals have no national association or other 
types of representatives to fight for their 
“rights.” Indeed, the very development of 
concepts of due process of law has militated 
toward removing them from society because 
of their present or potential dangerousness 
and, by definition, doing so in a manner that 
allegedly protects their rights. In other 
words, we remove these people from society 
with due process of law. In our growing de- 
pendence upon the psychiatric expert to aid 
society, it is reported in the Ohio State Law 
Journal (Vol. 21, 1960) that about three 
times as many people are committed to men- 
tal institutions each year as are sentenced to 
prison. 


INSTITUTIONAL PSYCHIATRY AS A 
SOCIAL CONTROL MECHANISM 


I am suggesting that this phenomena 


called “mental illness” is itself in need of 
detailed re-examination, because in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge we do not know, or 
cannot agree, except in extreme cases, who 
is “mentally ill”; furthermore, the practice of 
institutional psychiatry operates to curtail th 
freedom of the individual and involves a 
fundamental redefinition of the role of the 
psychiatrist. Operating as a_ social control 
mechanism, institutional psychiatry utilizes 
the psychatrist as the agent of the govem- 
ment rather than of the individual. This in- 
volves a basic redefinition of the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship. In short, psy- 
chiatry, under the guise of scientific profes- 
sionalism, has become a means through 
which large numbers of people are deprived 
of their freedom. 

We live in a period that has seen a tr- 
umphal ascendency for the field of psy- 
chiatry. Even before this was so, however, 
society found it necessary to label people 
who deviated from expected norms or be- 
haved in strange ways. We are all familiar 
with the witches of the Inquisition and of 
Salem, Massachusetts. Indeed, in our own 
time we have seen defectors to the Soviet 
Union and a white farmer in the Union of 
South Africa who attempted to assassinate 
the white supremacist Prime Minister Ver- 
woerd declared to be “mentally ill.” After 
all, how else can we explain their behavior? 
But, for some reason, defectors to the United 
States from the Soviet Union, such as the 
Russian sailor who recently fled the Soviet 
ship Baltica, are apparently in excellent 
“mental health.” 

These situations suggest that defining 
troublesome people as “mentally ill” per- 
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forms the function of neutralizing them in 
wciety. In order to perform this function it 
becomes necessary to remove the psychiatrist 
from his traditional role as the agent of the 
patient and place him in a context where he 
becomes the agent of society to determine 
in individual’s eligibility to remain a mem- 
ber of that society. Psychiatrists are asked to 
play this gatekeeper role because they, by 
definition, have been the custodians of the 
concept of mental illness in our culture. 
What is the psychiatric and legal basis 
for this commitment? Simply stated, it is that 
a court with the aid of psychiatrists or other 
physicians concludes that an individual is 
dangerous to himself or society, that he is 
“incompetent” to stand trial, or that he 
committed some illegal act while “insane.” 
The special denials of civil liberties in 
‘tuations diagnosed as “incompetency to 
stand tral” or not guilty by reason of “in- 
sanity” will not be dealt with here. ) 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF DANGEROUSNESS 
AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The major premise on which civil com- 
mitment rests is, then, the “diagnosis” of 
dangerousness. Psychiatrists have become the 
people chosen to define not only present 
dangerousness but future dangerousness as 
well. The criteria for establishing such dan- 
gerousness, however, are found upon analysis 
to be cultural, unscientific, or deliberately 
vague. Indeed, what we are most likely to 
get is the personal view, affirmation, or guess 
of the psychiatrist or other physician who 
certifies to the necessity of the commitment. 
Psychiatry as a science may attempt to pre- 
dict haman behavior, but the level at which 
this is now possible is no greater than in any 
of the other social or behavioral sciences. 
lt may be useful, therefore, to suggest some 
comparisons in our governmental experience 
where people were deprived of freedom on 
the grounds that they were potentially dan- 
serous. Perhaps the most flagrant assumption 
of potential] dangerousness in our recent his- 
‘ory was sanctioned by the United States 
Supreme Court during World War II. It 
will be remembered that as a precautionary 
Measure lirge numbers of Japanese-Amer- 
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icans were forcibly removed from their 
homes in the Pacific coastal regions on the 
grounds of their potential dangerousness. 
Many of them were native-born citizens. 
There are many who will take the position 
that the existence of “mental illness” in an 
individual is sufficient cause to have him 
removed from society in the public interest. 
People who accept this view would main- 
tain that examples of any type are not com- 
parable to the problems of the mentally ill. 

However, the Supreme Court has usually 
sided in favor of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual where that freedom has been pre- 
viously denied on the basis of his possible 
actions. The defense of the freedom to pub- 
lish in the famous case of Near v. Minnesota, 
and the affirmation of the right to speak 
when denied a permit on the grounds of 
potential violence, are representative of this 
defense of individual freedom. 

I should like to point out that unless peo- 
ple voluntarily seek “hospitalization” they 
tend to be defined as mentally ill by psy- 
chiatrists only when someone wishes to have 
them institutionalized or else at some point 
in a criminal proceeding. If one is to accept 
the argument that mental illness is disabling 
and is a basis for institutionalization, how 
are we to know who is “mentally ill”? Shall 
we take a psychiatric census of the com- 
munity? Since psychiatrists have a label for 
each type of personality or behavior it may 
become difficult to decide who belongs in 
an institution and who can safely remain in 
the community. 

Several further questions can be raised 
even in this brief context. Once institution- 
alized, how does a person regain his free- 
dom? What are the criteria for recovering 
sanity? Here again the burden of making 
predictions as to the future behavior of the 
“hospitalized” is placed on the psychiatrist. 
If the person is a civil “patient” he can 
usually be released by the psychiatrists or 
administrators of the institution. If, however, 
a person is in an institution for the criminal- 
ly insane, a complex medico-legal process 
can arise. 

Often, “patients” are given only condi- 
tional release, or are paroled from the in- 
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stitution. It is plain to see from this that 
once labeled as mentally ill and committed, 
a person may experience extreme difficulty 
in returning to the community in the sense 
that he belonged prior to being so “diag- 
nosed.” His competence may be questioned 
in terms of future employment, purchase of 
insurance, ability to execute a will or to 
procure a driver's license, and in many other 
ordinary activities. 

There is no way to predict how long a 
person may remain in an institution. Several 
factors wholly independent of the supposed 
mental illness of the “patient” are important. 
His social class, the degree of crowding in 
the hospital, the interpersonal relations be- 
tween the “patient” and the therapists and 
attendants, and the existence of people in- 
terested in securing his release are major 
factors in this determination. Many _hos- 
pitals are in fact so overcrowded and under- 
staffed that the medical personnel must func- 
tion primarily in an administrative capacity. 
Where this is so, there can be no denial of 
the fact that the institution serves a_pri- 
marily custodial function. 


THE NEED FOR FUNDAMENTAL 
RULES 


It seems quite clear that because of our 
faith in the psychiatric expert as an au- 


thoritative delineator of “mental illness” yw, 
are faced with one of the most severe chal. 
lenges to civil liberties and personal freedom 
in contemporary life. Significantly, this chal. 
lenge to freedom has arisen while we hay 
expended an enormous effort convincing our- 
selves (on a conscious level) that we ar 
helping people. Perhaps, as Professor Thoma; 
Szasz, himself a psychiatrist, has suggested, 
we need a “Bill of Rights for the Mentalh 
Ill” and that people even ought to have 2 
“right to be mentally ill.” 

These seem strange ideas and doctrines for 
an era in which it has become polite to 
agree that “mental illness” is just like am 
other kind of sickness and that-it should bx 
treated by people in the same way, Nonethe- 
less, if we are to stop the remedy from 
being worse than the “disease” we must re- 
examine many of our uncritically accepted 
notions such as mental illness, commitment, 
and criminal responsibility. 

It must be remembered that we are deal- 
ing with public issues. Judgments here need 
not be the property of people who have been 
awarded the label “psychiatrist.” Enlight- 
ened citizens have an obligation and right to 
contribute to policy formation _ involving 
fundamental rules for a society. 

In doing this, however, let us remember 
that we are all potentially dangerous. 
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IN THE NEWS continued fron: p. 2 


Aug. 7 to Sept. 1. ¢ Richard Leghorn of Lexington, Mass., told an MIT audience he has 
raised $2.5 million from private sources for an Inst. for World Security Studies to study 
combined problems of arms control, economic aid, and the Cold War. + Natl. Council on 
Crime and Delinquency will develop a research and information clearing house on control 
of crime and delinquency, with $363M from Natl. Inst. of Mental Health. « A Central Inst. 
of Islamic Research has been established at Karachi, Pakistan, to “interpret Islam in the 
context of the modem age,” is assisted by $62M from Rockefeller F. * A research con- 
ference on Behavioral Genetics will be held at the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences Aug. 14-Sept. 3, 1961, under a NSF grant. Jerry Hirsch, U. of Illinois, is 
chairman. 


Stupies « Dr. L. Z. Freedman will undertake an intensive psychiatric study of non-con- 
formist behavior at the U. of Chicago, taking up a new post of Research Professor of 
Psychiatry. He is concerned with non-conformity in relation to creativity, delinquency, and 
pathology; the approach will be interdisciplinary. + D. J. Bogue and his colleagues at the 
U. of Chicago’s Population Research and Training Center in one study will compare high- 
fertility with “normal” fertility population groups in the U.S., in a second study will con- 
sider the causes and results of internal migration, with $165M from Rockefeller F. NORC 
will cooperate in the studies. * Four studies at the U. of Michigan have recently received 
support. Warren Miller of SRC will direct an interview study of Southern political participa- 
tion with $48M from the U. of N.C. Charles Lininger of SRC has $25M from GMC to 
further a survey of consumer finances. At the Inst. for Social Research, Stanley Seashore 
has $25.1M from the U.S. Air Force to analyze data obtained from experimental applica- 
tions of a new theory of management and Ronald Lippitt has $42M for research in social 
and psychological factors in delinquency from the Natl. Inst. of Health. « Educational Test- 
ing Service will do “research on the evaluation of self-teaching devices,” with $100M from 
Carmegie Corp. « Henry Kissinger at Harvard will study political development in transi- 
tional societies, with $45M from Camegie Corp. * Walter Millis is studying the long-range 
implications of armaments reduction for governments and for the distribution of power 
among nations, with $25M from Rockefeller F. * Athens Technological Inst. begins a 
2%-yr. study of “the composition, values, and distinctive needs” of societies within metro- 
politan areas, with $100M from Rockefeller F. * R. A. Dahl of Yale will study the condi- 
tions of legitimate opposition and political stability in the development of democratic 
regimes, with $19M from Rockefeller F. « Harvard Economic Research Project wil| study 
investment and changes in the input structure of American manufacturing 1955-57, with 
$15M from Rockefeller F. « Keith Callard of McGill U. will study problems of government 
in new Asian and African nations, with $9.8M from Rockefeller F. * Solomon Encel of 
Australian Natl. U. (Canberra) is completing a study of elite groups in Australia. * A survey 
shows that U. of Mich. faculty members are conducting 68 research projects in education, 
ranging from studies of the use of automation in high school principal's office to studies of 
the introduction and spread of teaching innovations. 


Founpations « In the first quarter of 1961 Rockefeller F. granted $1,118M for social 
sciences. Among its recent grants not noted above are $500M to Johns Hopkins’ S«/ool of 
Advanced Intl. Studies to expand research and training activities, $51M to the Ro: «l Inst. 
of Intl. Affairs (London) for expanded research on intl. relations of newly ind endent 
states in Africa and Asia, the growth of China as a world power, and factors in th: shang- 
ing pattern of world power. « Caregie Corp. gave ACLS $650M for 5-yr. pro: ‘am of 
scholarly research, conferences. * Ford F. gave Yale $3 million to expand intl. stud) “now 
neglected by American education”—on Asia, East Europe, U.S.S.R., Africa, Latin © nerica. 
Ford also made a continuing grant of $600M to Citizenship Clearing House, gave $2 0M to 
Rutgers’ Urban Studies Center. 
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Introduction 


Since the 1957 publication of The Hostile Mind, many requests have come in for sugges- 

ions as to books and articles on various aspects of human hostility. Therefore, with the 
ielp of colleagues, we have organized for publication the bibliography that was assembled 
sa background for The Hostile Mind, in the hope that it will prove useful to others 
sterested in this subject and especially to those studying and working in this field. Indeed, 
J rational people must be deeply concerned since the hostility of people toward each other 
vems to be the major problem that confronts human beings. This is evident to many 
vrkers in the biological, sociological, and psychological fields, as it no doubt is to anyone 
sho views the world about him, from his immediate circles to the national and _ inter- 
utional scene. The central problem of humanity is so obviously man’s hostility toward man 
hat one would expect it to claim the major interest of behavioral scientists. Now that 
wclear weapons threaten our entire existence, one might even feel surprised that groups 
aling with human behavior should be much concerned with anything else. 

In the United States alone there are two million psychotics, between five and thirty 
aillion classical neurotics, and four million alcoholics. One marriage in four ends in divorce 
; separation, there are two million major\crimes annually, and two million children pass 
ough the juvenile courts each year. There are uncounted criminoid personalities staying 
vithin the law but wreaking widespread cruelty and the monstrous culmination of brutality 
in world-wide wars of rapidly-mounting destructiveness. 

We now know that the most powerful forces in people are their drives and reactions to 
ach other. We also know that the motivations and feelings that produce the private symp- 
ms of neurosis, psychosis, and psychoses are also expressed in the disorders of behavior, 
icuding the criminal and the criminoid, in individuals and in groups, unorganized and 
mganized. Hostility is the primary, immediate force in all symptoms. Our understanding 
{the neuroses has thus revealed much about the causes of people’s hostilities to each other, 
thout why people range from those of good-will on through to those of frank cruelty and 
violence, and about the consequences for society of the psychopathology of individuals. 

In all likelihood we can have a less hostile world, a vale of less violence and cruelty, only 
when we have less hostile people. And this is a matter of properly rearing children, 
«pecially during their earliest life, from conception to six, so that they have a healthy start 
ward maturity. The adequately mature adult is a good spouse, parent, and citizen, 
apable of love, kindness, and goodness, because he has received these qualities in his 
whringing. These are clinical findings of modern dynamic psychiatry. 

Human hostility causes vastly more death, destruction, and suffering, chronically and in 
wats, revolutions, and tyrannies, than all the physical illnesses cause together. Yet we have 
finds for tuberculosis, heart disease, and other ills, many of which are the direct or indirect 
wsults of war and of other forms of man’s hostility, but we have no concerted scientific 
tack upon the underlying evil itself. Science has reduced the threats from hunger, ex- 
posure, and disease, so that apart fram major natural catastrophies, the greatest danger to 
mankind is man himself. This bibliography is published to save other workers on this sub- 
ect time and effort, and in the hope that it will prove of some stimulation and value in 
tacking our greatest problem. 

Essentially, the aim is to provide an exhaustive list of pertinent references to relatively 
tent work in the psychological sciences—especially comparative psychology, child psychol- 
nev ology, physiology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and psychosomatics. Supplementary 
litings over anthropology; criminology; other aspects of psychology; sociology, social 
wychole rv, political science, and economics; and therapy. Indulgence is requested of those 
uthars whose publications may have been unintentionally omitted. Principal, works are 
‘toss-ref -renced. 
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The work was prepared from references originally assembled by Dr. Edith Sheppard 
(Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, Children); Dr. James Ewing ( Animals, Physiology. 
Psychosomatics ); and Prof. A. Irving Hallowell (Anthropology). Representative reference, 
in the social sciences were contributed by Prof. Philip E. Jacob and Dr. Wharton Sinkler, 
Jr. Valuable suggestions were offered by Prof. Robert Enders (Animals) and Prof. Albert 
Pepitone (Sociology). These materials were organized by Dr. Thoburn R. Snyder, Jr., with 
the assistance of Mrs. Katharine E. Taylor. The bibliography was updated with substantial 
additions covering materials appearing during the period 1953-1960 by Prof. Alfred « 
Grazia of the New York University Department of Government for the social sciences, with 
the assistance of Mr. Ira Cohen, and by Dr. William H. Sisson for the other fields. 

Publication was made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation through the Be- 
havioral Research Council at the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE, CONTE IBUTORS 
0 fi 


Robert Enders “Profess6r of ZoMogy, Swarthmore College “ 

James Ewing ‘Associate Professor of Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School 

A. Irving Hallowell Professor of Cultural Anthropology, University of Pennsy!- 
vania 

Philip E. Jacob Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania; 
Co-Director, Research on Values and Public Policy 

Albert E. Pepitone Professor of Social Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 

Leon J. Saul Professor of Psychiatry and Chief of Section of Preventiv 
Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania Medical School 

Edith Sheppard Associate in Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School 

Wharton Sinkler, Jr. Instructor in Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School 

William Sisson Instructor in Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School 

Thoburn R. Snyder, Jr. Assoviate in Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania Medical 


School 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


For a good many years Dr. Leon J. Saul has concerned himself with the phenomenon 
of human hostility, working from his basis of training and experience in neurophysiolog) 
and in psychoanalysis. His book The Hostile Mind was one expression of this continuing 
concern. Dr. Saul has been an Editor of the Journal of Psychosomatic Medicine since 1939 
and Deputy Editor-in-Chief from 1955 to 1957. He is at present Professor of Psychiatry at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he is directing researches on hostility, and is also @ 
training analyst at the Philadelphia Psychoanalytic Institute and psychiatric consultant to 
Swarthmore College. 

The American Behavioral Scientist is pleased to be able to provide its readers with this 
bibliography as a supplement to the regular June issue. 
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CONTENTS’ 


Introduction 

. ANIMALS 

. Anthropology 

. CHILDREN 1] 
. Criminology 14 
. Neurology 18 
. PHYSIOLOGY 19 
. PSYCHIATRY 21 
. PSYCHOANALYSIS 25 
. Psychology (other) 34 
. PSYCHOSOMATICS 35 


. Sociclogy, Social Psychology, Political Science, and Economics 38 | 


Xll. Therapy 45 


| Capitalized section headings denote the areas in which the bibliography is concentrated. 
Lower-case section headings denote the areas in which supplementary listings are presented. 
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I. Animals 


ALLEE, W. C. Animal Aggregations: A Study 
in General Sociology. Chicago, U. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931. 

ALLEE, W.C. Cooperation Among Animals. 
New York, Schuman, 1950. 

ALLEE, W. C. Cooperation among Animals 
(rev. ed.). New York, Schuman, 1951. 

ALLEE, W. C., et al. Principles of Animal 
Ecology. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1949. 


Barb, P. Central nervous mechanisms for the 
expression of anger in animals. In M. L. 
ReEYMERT, ed., Feelings and Emotions, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. 

Basrox, M., et al. Some comments on conflict 
and thwarting in animals. Behavior 6: 66- 
84, 1954. 

Beacu, F. A. Hormones and Behavior. New 
York and London, Hoeber, 1948. 

Beacu, F. A. Psychosomatic phenomena in 
animals. Psychosom. Med. 14: 261-77, 
1952. 

BEEMAN, E. A. The effect of male hormone 
on aggressive behavior in mice. Physiol. 
Zool. 20 (4): 373-405, 1947. 

Bircu, H. G., and Crarx, G. Hormonal 
modification of social behavior: IV. The 
mechanism of estrogen-induced dominance 
in chimpanzees. J. Comp. and Physiol. 43: 
181, 1950. 

Brapy, E. B., and Roswo H. E. Influence 
of prefrontal lobotomy on social interac- 
tion in a monkey group. Psychosom. Med. 


14: 406-15, 1952. 


Ca.nouwn, J. B. Mortality and movement of 
brown rats in artificially supersaturated 
populations. J. Wéild-Life Management. 
12: 167-72, 1948. 


Catuown, J. B. The social aspects of popu- 
lation dynamics. J. Mammology 33: 358- 
60, 1952. 


Cannon, W. B. Neural organization for 
emotional expression. In M. L. REYMERT, 
ed., Feelings and Emotions, New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
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TARPENTER, C, R. A field study of the be- 
havior and social relations of howling 
monkeys. Comp. Psychol. Monog. 10; }- 
168 (no. 48), 1934. 

Carpenter, C. R. A field study of the be- 
havior and social relations of the gibbon 
Comp. Psychol. Monog. 16 (5) 1940. 

Carpenter, C. R. A field study in Siam of 
the behavior and social relations of th 
gibbon (Hylobates lar). Comp. Psychol 
Monog. 16: 1-212 (no. 84), 1940. 

Couuias, N. E. Aggressive behavior among 
vertebrate animals. Physiol. Zool. 17; 83. 
123, 1944. 

Couuias, N. E. The analysis of socialization 
in sheep and goats. Ecology 37: 228-39 
1956. 

Couuias, N. E. The development of social 
behavior in birds. Auk 69: 127-59, 1952 

Couuias, N. E. Social life and the individual 
among vertebrate animals. Ann. New York 
Acad. Sci. 51: 1074, 1950. 


Darwin, C. The Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and Animals. London, John Mur- 
ray, 1872; New York, Appleton, 1898. 


Emerson, A. E. Ecology evaluation and so- 
ciety. Am. Naturalist 77: 97-118, 1943. 


FREDERICSON, E. Aggressiveness in femal 
mice. J. Comp. and Physiol. Psychol. 45: 
254-58, 1952. 

FREDERICSON, E. Reciprocal fostering of two 
inbred mouse strains and its effect on th 
modification of inherited aggressive be- 
havior. Am. Psychologist 7: 241-42, 1952. 


Ginssurc, B., and ALLEE, W. C. Some et- 
fects of conditioning on social dominanc: 
and subordination in inbred strains of 
mice. Physiol. Zool. 15: 485-506, 1942. 

Gotz, F. Der Hund ohne Grosskim. Pfliig- 
ers Arch. ges. Physiol. 51: 570, 1892. 

Guat, A. M. Social Behavior of the Jomestic 
Fowl. Kansas State College Agricultural 
Station Technical Bulletin No. 73, 1955: 
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Haut, C. S., and Kves, S. J. Individual dif- 
ference in aggressiveness in rats. J. Comp. 
Psychol. 33: 371, 1942. 

Hartow, H. F., and Z~mMerMAN, R. R. Af- 
fectional responses in the infant monkey. 
Science 130: 421-32, 1959. 

Haves, C. The Ape in Our House. New 
York, Harper, 1951. 

Hess, E. H. Imprinting: effects of early ex- 
perience, imprinting determines later so- 
cial behavior in animals. 130: 
133-41, 1959. 

Hooton, E. Man’s Poor Relations. New York, 
Doubleday-Doran, 1942. 


Science 


jennincs, H. S. Assortive mating variability 
and inheritance of size in the conjugation 
of paramecium. J. Exper. Zool. 11: 1-134, 
1911. 

Jexnnincs, H. S. Heredity, variation, and evo- 
lution in protozoa. J. Exper. Zool. 5: 577- 
632, 1907-1908. 

jennincs, H. S. The behavior of paramecium. 
J. Comp. Neurol. and Psychol. 14: 441- 
510, 1904. 


Kaapa, B. R. Somatomotor, autonomic, and 
electrocorticographic responses to electrical 
stimulation of rhinencephalic and other 
structures in primates, cat and dog. Acta 
Physiol. Scandinav. 24: Supp. 83, 1951. 

Kann, M. W. The effect of severe defeat at 
various age levels on the aggressive be- 
havior of mice. J. Genet. Psychol. 79: 117, 
1951 

Karz, D. Animals and Men. New York, Long- 
mans Green, 1935. 

KornLen, W. The Mentality of Apes (2nd 
ed.). New York, Harcourt Brace, 1927. 


Lark, D. The Natural Regulation of Animal 
Numbers. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954. 

Levy, D. Experiments on the suckling reflex 
and behavior in dogs. Soc. J. of Orthopsy. 
4; 2055-24, 1934. 

Levy, > On instinct-satiation: An experiment 
on pe king behavior of chickens. J. Genet. 
Psyc]. 18: 327-48, 1938. 

Lippe: H. §. Animal behavior studies bear- 
ing o” the problem of pain. Psychosomat. 
Med. 5: 261-65, 1944. 
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LippeE.t, H. S. Emotional Hazards in Animals 
and Men. Springfield, Ill., Charles C. 
Thomas, 1956. 

Lorenz, K. Z. King Solomon’s Ring. London, 
Metheun, 1952. 


Maier, N. R. F. Frustration: The Study of Be- 
havior Without a Goal. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1949. 

Mater, N. R. F., and ScHnerpeia, T. C. Prin- 
ciples of Animal Psychology. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1935. 

Marcuse, F. L., and Moore, A. U. Tantrum 
behavior in the pig. J. Comp. Psychol. 37: 
235-41, 1944. 

MASSERMAN, J. H., and Srever, P. W. Domi- 
nance, neurosis, and aggression. Psychosom. 
Med. 7: 7, 1944. 


PeRLson, J., and KarpMan, B. Psychopa- 
thologic and psychopathic reactions in dogs. 
J. Crim. Psychopath. 4: 500-521, 1943. 

Porter, J. H. Dominance relations between 
different breeds of domestic hens. Physiol. 
Zool. 22: 261-80, 1949. 


Ran, P. Animosity and tolerance in several 
species of Polistes wasps. J. Comp. Psychol. 
10: 267-86, 1930. 

Ricuter, C. P. Biology of drives. J. of Comp. 
and Physiol. Psychol. 40; 129-34, 1947. 
Ricuter, C. P. Domestication of the Norway 
rat and its implications for the problem of 
stress. In H. G. Wotrr, et al., eds., Life 
Stress and Bodily Disease, Baltimore, Wil- 

liams and Wilkins, 1950. 

Ricuter, C. P. Rats, man and the welfare 
state. Am. Psychologist 14: 18-28, 1959. 
Scorr, J. P. An experimental test of the 
theory that social behavior determines 


social organization. Science 99: 42-43, 
1944. 


Scort, J]. P. Genetic differences in the social 
behavior of inbred strains of mice. J. 
Heredity 33: 11, 1942. 

Scort, J. P. Implications of infra-human so- 
cial behavior for problems of human rela- 
tions. Chap. 2 in SHarp and Wixson, eds., 
Group Relations at the Crossroads, New 


York, Harper, 1953. 


Scott, J. P. Social behavior, organization 
and leadership in a small flock of domestic 
sheep. Comp. Psychol. Monog. 18 (4): 
1-29, 1945. 

Scort, J. P. The analysis of social organiza- 
tion in animals. Ecology 37: 213-21, 1956. 

Scorr, J. P. The effects of selection and 
domestication upon the behavior of the 
dog. J. National Cancer Inst. 15: 739, 
1954. 

Scott, J. P. The process of socialization in 
higher animals. Milbank Conference Re- 
port. New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1953. 

Scort, J. P. The social behavior of dogs and 
wolves. Ann. New York Acad. Sci. 51: 
1009-21, 1950. 

Scort, J. P., and Frepericson, E. The 
causes of fighting in mice and_ rats. 
Physiol. Zool. 24: 273-309, 1951. 

Scott, J. P., and Jackson, R. B. Dominance 
and frustration aggression hypothesis. 
Physiol. Zool. 21: 31-39, 1948. 

Scort, J. P., and Marston, M. V. Critical 
periods affecting the development of 
normal and maladjustive social behavior 
of puppies. J. of Genetic Psychol. 77: 
1950. 

Scort, J. P., and Marston, M. V. Nonadap- 
tive behavior resulting from a series of 
defeats in fighting mice. J. of Abnormal 
and Social Psychol. 48: 417-28, 1953. 

Serrz, P. F. D. Infantile experience and 
adult behavior in animal subjects. Age of 
separation from mother and adult behavior 
in the cat. Psychosom. Med. 21: 353-78, 
1959. 

Sewarp, J. P. Aggressive behavior in the rat: 
I. General characteristics, age and sex dif- 
ferences. J. Comp. Psychol. 38: 175, 1945. 


Soutuwick, C. H. Regulatory mechanism 9) 
house ‘mouse population: social bchavig, 
affecting litter survival. Ecology 36: 62. 
34, 1955. 

Stevens, S. S. Handbook of Experiment 
Psychology. New York, Wiley, 1951. 
Stewakrt, J. C. and Scort, J. P. Lack of cor. 
relation between leadership and 
nance relationship in a herd of goats. J. oj 
Comp. and Physiol. Psychol. 40: 255-64 

1947. 

Stone, C. P. Wildness and savageness in rat 
of different strains. In LAsHey, K. S., ed 
Studies in the Dynamics of Behavior, Chi- 
cago, U. of Chicago Press, 1932. 


Test, F. H. Social aggressiveness in an am- 
phibian. Science 120: 140-41, 1954. 
TuorPeE, W. H. Learning and Instinct ii 

Animals. London, Methuen, 1956. 
TINBERGEN, N. Social Behavior in Animals 
London, Methuen, 1953. 
TINBERGEN, N. The Study of Instinct. New 
York, Oxford, 1951. 


WARDEN, C., J., JENKINS, T. 
NER, L. H. Comparative Psychology. New 
York, Ronald, 1936. 


Yerkes, R. M. Chimpanzees: A Laboraton 
Colony. New Haven, Yale U. Press, 1943 


Yerkes, R. M. The heredity of savagenes 


and wildness in rats. J. Animal Behav. 3 
286, 1913. 

Younc, P. T. Emotion in Man and Animal 
New York, Wiley, 1943. 


ZUCKERMAN, S. The Social Life of Monkey 


and Apes. New York, Harcourt Brac 
1932. 


II. Anthropology’ 


BELO, J. The Balinese temper. In D. G. Har- 
iNG, Personal Character and Culture Mi- 
lieu, Syracuse, Syracuse U. Press (rev. 
ed. ), 1949. 


1 See note on p. 10. 


Bacsy, P. Culture and History. Berkeley, U 
of Calif. Press, 1960. 


BENEpIcT, B. Factionalism in Mauritian vil- 


lages. Brit. J. of Sociol. 8: 329-42, 1937. 
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A Footnote on Hostility in Cross-Cultural Perspective 


by A. InvinG HALLoweL 


Granting the breadth, the social and psychological complexities, and the diverse ramifica- 
tions of the topic generally, the selected bibliography on anthropology may be of som 
initial help to anyone who wishes to investigate some of the more obvious forms of 
hostility in cross-cultural or historical perspective. For the sake of convenience three broad 
categories may be differentiated: 

(1) Intergroup manifestations of hostility, such as organized warfare. 

(2) Intragroup hostility, i.c., manifestation of various kinds of aggression directed agains 
other people within a definable sociocultural system, such as a community or tribal group 
(It is possible to distinguish between overt types of aggression, such as feuds, blood ven- 
geance, or homicide and covert aggression, such as sorcery, where the attempted injury of 
other persons is by means of magical practices of one kind or another. What has sometimes 
been called “black” magic, characterized by hostile intent, can be differentiated from spell, 
or other magical practices aimed at improving crops or catches of fish. ) 

(3) Hostility directed against the self. (While suicide is the obvious example if onl 
overt behavior is considered, the actual interrelations between cultural factors and motiva- 
tions become very complex. ) 

In making any kind of cross-cultural comparisons with reference to selected categories 
of behavior, there is always an inherent danger to be faced. For example, if only overt 
behavior is taken into account, it may appear very simple to compare “homicide” in various 
cultures as examples of hostility; but direct comparisons of overt behavior may be deceptiv 
if the whole cultural background is not considered. In societies where killing the aged is 
institutionalized, an old man may request his son to kill him before he is too feeble, so that 
he may enter a future life as he is. The belief system, values, and goals of a culture ar 
effective determinants of the motivations that underlie outward behavior and the world of 
psychological reality in which the people live. 

The same point arises in the case of suicide. If the psychological realities of the individual 
in his own cultural setting are taken into account—i.e., if the world view as well as cul- 
turally constituted notions of the self are considered—what may appear as self-destructiv 
motivations from the point of view of our culture must be interpreted as a desire for self- 
enhancement in other instances. An example of this is cited in my paper “The Self and Its 
Behavioral Environment” (in Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, Vol. IV). In this cas’ 
a married woman (in India, at the beginning of the 19th century) demanded suttee so that 
she could join a recently deceased Brahman (also married) in a new birth. The woman 
claimed that she had been his wife in a previous birth, and that they had _ been 
separated because of a sin she committed (this was why she was of a lower caste). Her 
penance, she claimed, was now over and the time had come to join him. Not only did she 
have her wish granted, but everyone believed her. The only way such a case could be 
categorized as self-aggression rather than self-enhancement would be to ignore the cultural 
setting completely, particularly with reference to the relation between the self-concept the 
woman shared with other members of her society and the kind of motivations that wer 
consistent with it. Any immediate reduction to unconscious motivations of self-aggression 
would be a radical oversimplification of the actual determinants involved. 

On the other hand, among the Malays, “running amok” (in which an individual ma\ 
maim or kill more or less indiscriminately, sometimes starting with a wife or other chose 
victim), while giving the appearance of homicidal mania, may actually involve suicidal 
tendencies as well, since the man who does run amok is almost inevitably killed himself 
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